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Chapter Four, in which four 
go ona picnic 





R. GENNETT laughed. “Oh,” 
D he said, “you Americans will 

probably scoff at me for 
believing the old legend. I under- 
stand,” he added, smiling, “that in 
your country you don’t believe 
anything that doesn’t admit of sci- 
entific proof. But my little Nineta 
here will tell you that I am a very 
credulous old chap who believes all 
the pretty tales of history—every- 
thing from fair Helen of Troy to 
your own George Washington and 
the cherry tree! I even agree with 
modern Greek peasants that the 
Byzantine Emperor Constantine 
still exists as a marble statue in a 
cave under the walls of Constan- 
tinople and will spring to life again 
when the hour comes to sweep the 
Turks out of Eurdpe. Oh, yes, I 
believe everything! And so it’s not 
astonishing that I believe in the 
treasure of Thrasymenes. Among 
the people here in Sicily the story 
of it has persisted for two thou- 
sand five hundred years, and surely 
only truth can live so long as that! 
By the way, it was I that told the 
archeologist about it. He agreed 
with me that the story might well 
be true and that the treasure might 
still exist. I think that he really 
found some trace of it just before 
he died.” 

“Who was Thrasymenes?” asked 
Agnes. “It sounds like a Greek 
name.” 

“Yes; Thrasymenes was the king 
who ruled one of the city-states here 
in Sicily in the days when the island 
belonged to ancient Greece. He ruled 
in the city that is now a grass-grown 
ruin on the Reni land not many miles 
behind Villa Reni. Cesare and Nineta 
will take you there to-morrow for 
your picnic, and you will wander in a 
wilderness of broken marble, frag- 
ments of the great palaces and temples 
and theatres that stood on the site in 
the days when Athens was queen of a 
youthful world, and the cities of Sicily 
were splendid examples of the culture 
of Greece. You will pick up bits of 
ancient pottery and the fingers and 
arms of marble statues that orna- 
mented the houses of people who have 
been dust for twenty-five centuries, 
The history of Sicily is the history of 
the world. Our island was the centre 
of civilization in the old days when 
all civilized nations bordered on the 
Mediterranean. During three thousand 
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. the little donkey had to step 


quick to keep up with them 


years Pheenicians, Greeks, Cartha- 
ginians, Romans, Arabs, Goths, 
Byzantines, Normans, Spaniards, 
Frenchmen and _ Italians suc- 
ceeded one another here, and 
each race has left some trace of 
its rule. The result has been to 
make our island a classic mu- 
seum, a storehouse of the archi- 
tecture, the customs, the legends, 
the blood and even of the flora of 
all the nations that have captured it. There 
are the ruins of Greek and of Roman cities 
in our valleys and on our uplands, the ruins 
of Saracen and of Norman castles and forti- 
fications on our mountain peaks; and there 
are Spanish balconies and Byzantine churches 
in our cities. However,” the doctor added as 
Nineta gave his arm a warning pinch. “I 
wasn’t asked to give you a lecture on Sicily, 
was I? I’m to tell you of King Thrasymenes 
who ruled here long ago. According to tradi- 
tion he was a cruel ruler, and that is probably 
so, for no angel ever ruled in Sicily —” 





“One did!” exclaimed Agnes. 
“Did you ever hear Longfellow’s 
poem, King Robert of Sicily ? It’s 
founded on an old legend and 
tells that the king was cast down 
from his high estate and an angel 
took his place until he was sorry 
for the cruel way he had ruled 
his people. If you are going to 
believe all the old stories, you 
ought to believe that one also.” 


“Well, well, so I will,” the doctor prom- 
ised. “I knew we had a few good rulers, 
but I didn’t know there had been an angel 
among them. What a pity an angel doesn’t 
come now to help us solve our problems of 
poverty and misery! Well, though Thrasy- 
menes was a tyrant, he managed to keep the 
good will of his subjects, and when foes 
attacked his city the people fought valiantly ; 
they even fled with the king when he seemed 
likely to be defeated. But before they fled 
they buried a great treasure to prevent its 
falling into the hands of the enemy. Legend 
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does not tell what the treasure was, 
but it seems to have been of enor- 
mous value. Years afterwards the 
Romans, the Saracens and many 
other nations sought it, but no one 
ever found a trace of it. I believe 
the story, and when I told the 
archeologist of the treasure he said 
he should ‘look for it. My opinion 
is that he found it and that in his 
delirium he told Amato so; and I 
think that Amato is searching for 
it.” 

“The tale is interesting,” said the 
count, who could well remember 
the time when his nurse had told 
him the ancient legend and how he 
had thrilled to think that perhaps 
one day he himself would find the 
treasure. The next day he had 
ruined his mother’s garden exca- 
vating for it; what followed not 
only had dampened his ardor for 
treasure hunting but had impressed 
the story firmly on his mind. 
“Yes,” he repeated, “the tale is 
interesting, but if there ever was a 
treasure it has disappeared long 
ago. It couldn’t have stayed buried 
sO many years.” 

“Why not?” insisted the doctor. 
“The enemies who overthrew 
Thrasymenes and his people merely 
demolished the city and went their 
way. The ruins are much as they 
left them all those centuries ago. 
No one ever rebuilt the city; no 
race has lived there since.” 

“Why didn’t Thrasymenes and 
his people come back and get the 
treasure ?” asked Nick. 

“Who knows? Probably they were 
scattered everywhere, and, you must 
remember, those times were not these 
times. Wars and the difficulties of 
travel may have prevented their re- 
turning. Thrasymenes may have been 
a prisoner, and his subjects may have 
been afraid to touch the treasure lest 
he recover his freedom and wreak his 
anger on them. There may have been 
any one of a hundred reasons for their 
not returning. And since the Romans 
and the Saracens and the others who 
searched for the treasure did not know 
where it was, it is not strange that 
they failed to find it.” 

“Why, then, do you think the ar- 
chzologist found it?” asked the count, 
smiling. 

“Tl tell you,” replied the doctor. 
“There are often severe earthquakes in 
Sicily, and only a month or two before 
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the archeologist arrived there was an unusu- 
ally violent one that shoek the part of the 
country where the old Greek city lies. It may 
have opened some sealed cavern or in some 
manner laid bare a hiding place that in ordi- 
nary circumstances no one would have found. 
May it not?” 

The count smiled and said that such a 
thing was possible. 

When the Renis rose to go Nick reminded 
Cesare that he and Nineta were to take 
Agnes and himself to the old ruins the next 
day. The doctor’s story had greatly enhanced 
Nick’s and Agnes’s desire to see the Greek 
ruins. They wanted to explore for themselves 
the city of Thrasymenes and see what they 
could find. Though the visit was to be essen- 
tially a picnic, the story of the treasure gave 
it a pleasant tinge of romance. 

All the afternoon Amato talked of the 
blazing hot sun, the lack of shade at the 
ruins, the danger from tottering marble pil- 
lars and from brigands, fever in the air after 
nightfall and of numerous other inconven- 
iences and dangers. But his disapproval only 
made the young people more eager to go 
than ever. They decided that he must have 
a reason for not wanting them to visit the 
old ruins. Perhaps the doctor was right in 
believing that the archeologist had really 
told the overseer something important. Per- 
haps Amato believed that an earthquake 
had laid bare the famous and almost fabu- 
lous treasure of Thrasymenes and was search- 
ing for it himself. 

When the countess spoke anxiously to 
Dr. Gennett about the overseer’s predictions 
the doctor scoffed and said that the place 
was safe and perfectly healthful in the day- 
time, and that there were no longer brigands 
in Sicily. Moreover, he reminded her that 
the girls had two big boys with them. 

“When will you be back?” the. countess 
asked a little anxiously. 

“Not until the cool of day, signora,” replied 
Cesare. ‘“‘We shall. walk there in the cool of 
the early morning and back in the cool of 
the late afternoor:. The heat of the day is no 
time for walking in Sicily. For those who are 
not used to the climate it might even be 
dangerous.” 

“But isn’t there fever in the air after 
sundown?” the countess asked. 

“There is no danger unless you sleep out 
all night. We shall be back before sundown.” 

“Well, take good care of my boy and girl, 
Cesare.” 

The advice did not please Nick. “I'll punch 
his head if I catch him taking care of me!” 
he exclaimed laughingly. 

The four of them started off, and the 
morning air made them feel so energetic that 
the little donkey had to step quick to keep 
up with them. The animal was docile and 
had learned early in life that it is safest not 
to balk, for the Sicilians are usually cruel to 
animals. 

As the countess looked after the little 
party she wished that she and her husband 
had planned to accompany them to the old 
city, but now there was a good reason why 
they could not do so. Before they left Wash- 
ington Count Reni had written to a friend 
of his father’s—Colonel Duodo, retired, who 
lived near Villa Reni—and asked him and his 
wife to call on some friends of his, a Mr. and 
Mrs. Curtis, who were to lease Villa Reni for 
the spring. The count had written the letter 
as a joke; he knew that the old man would 
not know him after all the years that had 
passed since they had met. 

The courteous colonel was not slow in 
showing true Sicilian hospitality to Count 
Reni’s “friends.” Having learned from Amato 
what day he expected the Curtis family, the 
colonel had sent word that he and his wife 
would call‘ on the day that, unfortunately, 
happened to be the day of the picnic. So the 
count and the countess could not with cour- 
tesy accompany the young people. 

The road the party followed wound up the 
cliff above the villa. Beneath them on the 
slopes grew lemon orchards and orange 
groves golden in the morning sun, vineyards 
and olive woods and groves of almond, fiz 
and pomegranate trees. The white buildings 
of a distant city on the coast flashed like 
fairy palaces in the morning light, and the 
sea was liquid turquoise. Ancient castles on 
rocky pinnacles dominated the landscape; 
wild flowers rioted in the fields on either 
side of the cactus-bordered roadway, and 
above them arched a sky so blue and bright 
that no one wanted to look up at it. The 
whole scene was vivid with color. 

In a little more than an hour they reached 
the ruins, and Nick and Agnes looked round 
them in amazement. They had not been able 
to imagine such a wilderness of marble as lay 
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before them. The fields were strewn with 
broken columns, broken arches and pieces of 
statuary, and amid the grass and the daisies 
was scattered the dust of ages. Nick set the 
basket of lunch on a bit of pavement that 
the sandaled feet of ancient Greeks had once 
trod and then mounted a broken column in 
the shade of a bending almond tree. The 
others also found seats among the ruins and 
sat gazing about them and trying to imagine 
the city as it had been in all its grandeur. 
The sea was no longer in sight; a mountain 
breeze fanned their hot faces. 

“Do we eat now?” asked Nick when he 
was rested. 

“Nick!” exclaimed his sister. “Whoever 
heard of eating at this hour!” 

“T’ve eaten lunch as early as this and 
breakfast as late as this lots of times,” replied 
Nick. “But if we aren’t going to eat, let’s 
explore that old building over there.” 

On the summit of a hill toward which 
Nick pointed a roofless marble temple built 
in honor of Apollo twenty-five centuries 
before stood out against the blue sky. Once 
the columns had been white, but now they 
were gold. Inside and round the temple 
countless flowers were growing—scarlet anem- 
ones, daisies and gladioli; and a dwarf palm 
had forced its way up inside the building. 


Scrambling over the débris, the boys and 
girls began to examine every square inch of 
the temple. When they were tired of doing 
that they started to jump from one frag- 
ment of marble to another all over the fields. 
They even risked breaking their ankles and 
their arms by playing a sort of steeplechase. 
When the sun was too hot for further exer- 
cise they went back to the shade of the 
almond tree and opened the basket of lunch- 
eon. Cesare and Nineta admired the big 
thermos bottles that kept the water cold, but 
Nick bemoaned the meagre contents of them. 

When the boys and girls had eaten all the 
luncheon Cesare led the others to a place 
where a great hole yawned in the earth and 
told them that it was the crater of an extinct 
volcano. The cone had worn down during 
passing ages, and the hole did not appear to 
be deep. Nick at once wanted to climb down 
inside. “Think what a jolly place it would 
be to hide a treasure!” he said. “Inside an 
old volcano! I’m going down there!” 

Cesare caught his arm. “I’m not sure that 
I can let you go,” he said. “It might be dan- 
gerous. I promised your mother I'd take care 
of you.” 

Of course that settled it. “Follow or not as 
you please,” said Nick and started down. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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‘* This is a nice mess!’’ said Paul ruefully 


of Mono Lake, California, we! were so 

dirty and unshaven that our closest 
friends would not have known us. Four of 
us boys from college—Walter Mott, Paul 
Wreden, my brother Albert and I—were 
spending the summer on the new power line 
of the Sierra Electric Company, and for more 
than two weeks we had been perhaps from 
ten to twenty miles away from fresh water. 
The little water we had for cooking and for 
drinking I hauled every other day in a keg 
in the back of the service automobile; and 
of course that water was too valuable to use 
for washing. 

Our daily task was to put heavy brown 
porcelain insulators on the poles that carry 
the aluminium electric wire and to fasten the 
wire securely to them. We finished from eight 
to twelve poles a day; the number depended 
on the distance we had to walk from the car, 
carrying the cumbersome insulators. Paul’s 
uncle, who was general manager of the con- 
struction work, had put us alone together, 
and we were having almost as much fun as 
if we were on a hunting trip. Although none 
of us had ever been through the desert before, 


Wan we came out of the desert south 


we could not get lost; all we had to do was 
to follow the tall poles and the gleaming wire 
straight over the black glass slopes and the 
stretches of pumice stone. It was a region of 
volcanic ash, and such streams as trickled 
down the rocky cafions ran liquid lye. 

When at last we reached Mono Lake we 
were as hairy as Russian Reds; and our 
overalls were so thickly caked with alkali 
dust and perspiration that when we walked 
we creaked and rattled as if we were clad in 
roofing paper. To our annoyance we found 
that the main camp of the line crew had 
moved from the lake to the town of Bishop, 
fifty miles south, and that our suitcases, 
which held our only change of clean civilian 
clothes, had gone with the camp baggage. 

In our mail, which Mr. Mason, the little 
bald-headed proprietor of the general store 
and post office at Mono Lake, handed us, 
was a letter to Paul from his sister Gladys, 
who with a party of friends from Pomona 
had just arrived at Benton Mills, a mountain 
camp halfway between Mono Lake and 
Bishop. She had seen their uncle, and she said 
that she and her friends expected the boys to 
spend a day with them on their way back to 
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Bishop. As if it were not bad enough to 
think of going among our college friends 
in our working togs, Mr. Mason informed us 
unfeelingly that there was not water enough 
in Mono Lake to make us clean. 

“What do you mean?” I cried a bit angrily. 

“Not enough sweet water,” he answered 
slowly. “Of course if you’ve a mind to you 
can go jump into the lake; but if you'll take 
my advice you won’t. See that dog out 
there?” From where we stood on the rickety 
wood platform in front of the store Mr. 
Mason pointed to a round-bellied, hairless 
creature that was lying in the white dust of 
the road and that at first I mistook for a 
stray pig. “That’s what’s left of the finest 
Scotch collie anyone ever saw in these parts. 
He was chasin’ a jack rabbit along the edge 
of the lake last week and fell in, and that’s 
all that’s left of him. The water took hair 
and hide clear off him. He’s just started to 
grow another skin so that he can lie down 
with comfort; but he’s still mighty touchy.” 

“Thanks for the information,” said Paul, 
winking at us; “but since we’re not tourists, 
I hope you won’t charge us anything for it.” 

“No charge at all,” Mr. Mason said 
quickly. “I’m the official bunko steerer of 
Mono County, and my advice is free to all. 
I ain’t askin’ you to believe me, understand. 
You can try it for yourself if you like.” 

“We believe you, all right,” said Albert, 
laughing, “and we’re not going to jump into 
the lake; but I wish you would lead us to 
soap and towels and a barrel of water as 
quickly as you can. You see, we have some 
city friends who are expecting us down at 
Benton Mills, and we’d like to wash up.” 

Mr. Mason chuckled as he looked at us. 
“Tt sure would be a wise precaution. Benton 
Mills?” he said thoughtfully. “You can’t 
reach that place to-night. I’ll tell you what 
I'd do, boys, if I were in your place. Of . 
course you don’t have to follow my advice, 
but if I were in your place I’d go to the hot 
springs at Casa Diabolo first. You’ve heard 
of them of course. No?” 

He seemed genuinely astonished when we 
all shook our heads. “Why,” he said, “I 
thought everybody in these parts had heard 
of those springs. They’re right on the main 
road between here and Bishop; a stream of 
boiling water as big as your leg comes out of 
the rock. Of course it’s alkali, but it ain’t so 
powerful strong as this here lake. It’s more 
like the water that’s doped with chemicals in 
a steam laundry; it has stuff in it to make 
things clean. The Injuns go down there once 
or twice a year for their annual bath and 
come out whiter than snow, figuratively 
speaking, of course. They wash their clothes 
there also; they tie them together with baling 
wire and let ’em soak. It beats Shinymundy 
or any other washin’ soap or cleansing pow- 
der. Now if you want to get to Benton Mills 
clean and presentable, why don’t you go to 
Casa Diabolo this afternoon, camp there 
to-night and clean up proper; then to-mor- 
row you can go see the girls and not feel 
ashamed of yourselves.” 

“Tt’s just my sister,” said Paul, but even 
through the bristles and the red pumice scale 
on his cheeks you could see him blush, and 
the rest of us laughed heartily, for we knew 
that along with Paul’s sister would be Paul’s 
particular girl friend. “But tell us how to 
get to Casa Diabolo,” he added to hide his 
confusion. 

“Well, it’s thirty miles by the good road; 
but it’s not more than twenty by way of 
Tioga Pass and Dead Man’s Cajfion. In that 
car you ought to reach it in two hours.” 

“All right,” said Paul; “we'll try Casa 
Diabolo.” 

Waving farewell to the storekeeper, who 
was grinning cheerfully after us, we went 
up the steep, narrow, pumice-strewn trail 
through Tioga Pass. We spent a bad two 
hours on the rough road, but following the 
power line all summer had made us used to 
hard knocks, and we quickly forgot our 
trials when we reached the hot springs at 
Casa Diabolo. 

On the mossy bank near the edge of the 
pool where the water boiled forth we made 
camp merely by throwing out our blankets 
and our cooking utensils. The place was well 
shaded with huge live oaks and cotton- 
woods; and the bubbling brook that watered 
the grass was boiling hot. We shaved beside 
a cold, sweet-water spring that we found in a 
near-by cafion; then, without waiting for 
supper, we took off our sticky, creaky clothes 
and plunged into one of the lower pools of 
the brook where the water was not so hot 
as it was near the springs. But we did not 
stay in long; the water was strong and soapy 
and bit into every little scratch on our 
bodies. Although we were in the brook only 
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I could have belted the trousers round 
my neck 


a few minutes, we felt when we stepped out 
as if we had been soaking an hour in a hot 
tub. After a supper of canned beans, bread 
and coffee we began to wash our clothes. 

“Why not put them to soak overnight?” 
Paul suggested. 

“Aren’t you afraid the soda will cat 
them?” asked Walter. 

“No, of course not; the Indians soak their 
clothes that way,” replied Paul. “The store- 
keeper at Mono Lake said so.” 

Without further argument, perhaps because 
it seemed the easiest way to wash the clothes, 
we collected them and with bits of wire from 
our supplies tied them into four neat bundles. 
Our shirts went into one bundle, our overalls 
into another, and our underclothes, socks and 
handkerchiefs went into two others. We sank 
them where the water was hottest and the 
pool deepest, and anchored them with stout 
wires wound round boulders in the pool and 
on the bank. Then we rolled up in our blan- 
kets and went to sleep. 

I was the first one up the next morning. 
In the bright sunlight that seemed to promise 
another scorching day I went down to the 
springs to look at our clothes. I pulled in the 
wires without using much efiort. At the end 
of each were several short pieces of wire 
woven into the semblance of a bundle, but 
of the clothes nothing remained except some 
rotten white shreds, and even they fell away 
as I drew the wires up. Our clothes were 
cooked to a finish! 

At my howl of horrified amazement the 
other boys came running. “This is a nice 
mess!” said Paul ruefully. “And the girls are 
expecting us at Benton Mills to-day! What 
shall we do?” 

“I can go back to Mono Lake and buy 
overalls for all of us,” I suggested hopefully. 

“What will you wear?” asked Albert. 

“My raincoat is under the front seat,” 

I replied. 

“All right; go and hurry back just as 
fast as you can,” Paul urged. ‘“Suppos- 
ing those girls should happen to come 
over here to-day and should find us sit- 
ting round in our blankets!” 

“They wouldn’t find us, that’s all!” 
said Walter. “Thank heaven, we didn’t 
hang our boots in that infernal bath. 
With my boots on and this blanket 
round me I defy the world—to catch 
me!” 

In a good deal less time than it took 
us the day before I made the automo- 
bile scramble through Tioga Pass back 
to Mono Lake. Fortunately, I met no 
one on the road; but when I saw the 
large number of horses and buggies in 
front of Mason’s store I guessed that it 
was one,of his busy days. Slipping out 
ot the automobile on the far side so that 
no one should notice my bare shins, 1! 
— quickly over the creaky plat- 

orm, 

There was a crowd inside the store. 

To be exact, there were six women and 
four men; but I could not have been 
more embarrassed if there had been 
forty people, for the day was hot, and 
inside the low-ceiled room the air was 
stifling. However, there I was in a long, 
brown rubber coat!: Hoping to escape 
observation, I slunk into a corner to 
Wait until Mr. Mason was through with 
his customers; but while he was wrap- 
Ping up some purchases for a party of 
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lady tourists he turned his shiny head toward 
me and shouted so that everyone in the store 
could hear, “Hello! You back again? Rain- 
ing where you come from?” 

“Ves; er—that is—er, you see we all took 
cold down there at Casa Diabolo,” I said 
with confusion. “Have you anything good 
for a cold?” 

“Sure, anything from cherry pectoral to 
quinine tablets and chest protectors,” he said 
and grinned. “Over in the drug department— 
in that show case there by the window. Be 
there in a minute.” 

When he came to me at last I blurted out 
my tale of woe. “Some day,” I concluded in 
a low voice, “the worm will turn, and then 
you'll wish you hadn’t done it!” 

“Hadn’t done what?” he asked blandly. 

“Fooled so many tenderfeet,” I replied. 

“IT never told you to soak your clothes in 
Casa Diabolo,” he said, blinking solemnly at 
me. 

“You never did!” I exclaimed. “Didn’t you 
say that the water beat any kind of washing 
soap or powder, and that the Indians soaked 
their clothes in it?” 

“Yes, but I didn’t tell you to try it, did I? 
And besides I didn’t say how long the Injuns 
soaked their clothes, did 1? Next time, young 
man, don’t leave them in more than one 
hour, and when you take ’em out rinse them 
quickly in sweet water. I sure am sorry you 
misunderstood me, and if it will make it 
right I’ll let you have these here khaki pants 
and shirts for just what they cost me, one 
dollar apiece.” 

I hurriedly paid him the money, and he 
wrapped up four shirts and four pairs of 
trousers. He continued gravely to sympathize 
with me, but as I left the store I am almost 
certain I heard him burst out into suppressed 
laughter. I had half a mind to go back, but 
I swallowed my wrath and took to the hills, 
where as soon as I thought I was safe from 
observation I broke open the bundle of new 
clothes and struggled into a shirt and a pair 
of trousers. Struggled is the correct word; 
our humiliation was not yet complete. The 
bargain in khaki evidently was some odd 
sizes of shirts and trousers that the rascally 
storekeeper had never been able to sell until 
I came along ready to take anything. The 
shirts were too small, and the trousers were 
too large; but I reasoned that since I was the 
stoutest one of the four of us, anything that 
would be large enough for me would be large 
enough for the others. However, I found that 
I could not button the shirt at the throat; and 
the sleeves barely reached beyond my elbows. 
But, oddly enough, I could have belted the 
trousers round my neck and even then would 
have had to turn up the legs of them. As it 
was, I had to hitch the trousers to me with 
a piece of wire, and roll up the bottoms until 
I carried rolls of cloth like muffs on my 
ankles. In such an outfit I did not dare go 
back to Mr. Mason’s; and so I hurried on to 
tell the boys. 

I did not find them at first; but after I had 
sounded the horn of the automobile once or 


twice they began to steal toward me one by 
one; each clutched his blanket nervously 
about him. It seems they had been forced to 
take cover many times because of passing 
tourists. When they saw my clothes they 
laughed like hyenas. But when they tried on 
their own they quickly changed their tune. 
Though my clothes were the worst fit of all, 
the way the meagre shirts and the volumi- 
nous trousers draped the bodies of my three 
friends was nothing to boast of. 

“Say, fellows,” said Paul firmly, “before 
I'd show myself in this rig in front of those 


NCLE JIM sat beside the window and 
looked far down at the people moving 
about in the sunshine in the park. Ever 

since luncheon he had heard his nieces, Celia 
and Madge Mackenzie, and their friend Ruth 
Sawyer chattering away in the room down 
the hall where they were getting ready to go 
out. Now Celia came into the front room of 
the apartment and walked to the other win- 
dow, beside which her mother was sewing. 

“Tt’s such a lovely day, mother,” she said 
brightly, “you and Uncle Jim ought to go 
somewhere. Oh, you’re going down to the 
museum! And Marshall too? That’s fine. We 
may be rather late, you know, but you 
needn’t worry. That waist is going to be 
stunning, isn’t it, mother? Don’t work too 
hard, deary. Take care of yourself.” 

Uncle Jim blinked. “Is that the way she 
talks to you, Agnes ?” he demanded suddenly. 

“That ?” repeated Mrs. Mackenzie. 

“ «Take care of yourself, deary,’” Uncle Jim 
mimicked Celia’s indulgent tone. “As if you 
were five and she were forty! In my day 
that’s the way mothers used to talk to their 
children.” 

“Oh, yes, that’s the way all girls talk to 
their mothers nowadays,” Mrs. Mackenzie 
replied as she laid her stitches. 

Just returned from a long sojourn in India, 
Uncle Jim had brought back with him be- 
sides his strange clothes, his brown com- 
plexion and his little bronze curiosities an 
utter unfamiliarity with the changes in the 
ways of American households. Among the 
Mackenzies he was as bewildered as a staid 
old duck might be among a family of stirring 
and up-to-date young eagles. His nephew, 
John Mackenzie, was the kind of father 
familiar to him—a hard-working business 
man who was away from home all day, and 
who was inclined to bear rather hard upon 
the fancies and foibles of his family. Uncle 
Jim could understand him. But he could not 
understand Agnes, his niece, whom he had 
left a pretty girl about to grow up into the 
home-keeping, cared-for kind of woman he 


The girls came into the room together to say good-by 
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Pomona people I’d shoot myself. I think 
we'd better move on to Bishop. After I’ve 
explained things to my uncle I’m sure he'll 
give us another day off to come back and do 
some explaining at Benton Mills.” 

Without one dissenting voice we slunk into 
the automobile, and I turned it toward 
Bishop. On the way we had trouble with our 
tires, and by the time we had finished taking 
turns with the pump we did not have a 
whole shirt among us. It was as dark as 
pitch when we reached town, but you can 
be quite sure we were not sorry for that! 





knew best. She seemed to him to have be- 
come a woman altogether different in kind 
from the one he had expected. Running her 
six-room apartment without the help of a 
maid, feeding her family scientifically and 
triumphantly on a very small allowance, 
helping to put her daughters through college 
by doing remarkable things in interior deco- 
ration, taking courses of study, reading, writ- 
ing articles and giving talks, haunting the 
shops in search of samples of stuffs and wall 
papers, steering her son through the rapids 
of school life, handicapped as he was with 
weak eyes and a high-strung temperament, 
deftly managing her rather difficult Scotch 
husband, giving little tea parties and dinner 
parties, heading committees and finding time 
as now to embroider—doing all those things 
and more, Agnes was a wonder! 

And here were her daughters, as inde- 
pendent and self-assured as young Amazons, 
administering to their own needs, if not to 
the needs of their parents as well, and petting 
and patronizing their mother! Uncle Jim 
remembered the “yes, sirs” and the “no, 
ma’ams” of the submissive children of his 
own youth and rubbed his head; he felt that 
the old world was upside down. “Where are 
the girls of yesteryear!” he murmured, look- 
ing up at Celia’s sparkling face and her slim, 
self-reliant young figure. 

Celia smiled at him affectionately but did 
not answer. In spite of her sparkling manner 
she did not appear to bé thinking much 
either of her mother or of her uncle. As a 
matter of fact, she and Madge were much 
absorbed in plans for an entertainment that 
they were to give that afternoon for the chil- 
dren at the Neighborhood House in the Ital- 
ian quarter of the city. The girls taught a 
sewing class there and were interested in all 
the activities of the organization. Both ad- 
mired and adored Mrs. Elliot, the president. 

“Where’s Marshall?” demanded Celia. 
“He has my camera, and Mrs. Elliot 
wants us to get some snapshots of the 
children to-day.” 

Like a Jack-in-the-box Marshall shot 
up from the window seat in the dining 
room. He was a handsome dark-eyed 
boy of twelve who played the violin re- 
markably well. His taste ran so strongly 
to music that he even used his musical 
vocabulary for ordinary speech. “An- 
dante gracioso,’ he observed and 
handed his sister the camera. 

Celia laughed and gave him a shake. 
“We ought to get some pictures of the 
talent also,” she said. “Billy Grosvenor 
doing one of his stunts would be a 
splendid advertisement for us. Oh, did 
you know, Uncle Jim, the: Grosvenors 
are going to entertain for us to-day ?” 

Celia spoke of the Grosvenors in a 
tone that suggested beings on the same 
exalted level as cherubim and seraphim. 
It appeared that the Grosvenors, who 
were newly acquired and highly prized 
friends of Celia’s and Madge’s, had gen- 
erously offered to put themselves at the 
service of the Neighborhood House to- 
day. Mr. William Grosvenor had prom- 
ised to do sleight-of-hand tricks and tell 
stories, and his sister Maud had said she 
would sing ballads and arias, all for the 
delight of the little Italians. 

“Imagine,” said Celia, “their giving 
up a whole afternoon just for those 
children, when people like the Vander- . 
goulds would be only too glad to have 
them. Why, indeed they would; mother!” 
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Mrs. Mackenzie had uttered an exclama- 
tion that caused her daughter to turn upon 
her with acute reproach in her voice. “I 
don’t think you appreciate the Grosvenors at 
all, mother,” Celia continued. “Why, they’re 
sought after everywhere. Mrs. Elliot told me 
only yesterday that she thought Billy Grosve- 
nor was the cleverest fellow she ever knew, 
and that Maud had a lovely voice; she said 
that it was perfectly wonderful that we were 
able to get such people to entertain for us. 
She’s coming herself to-day just to hear 
them !” 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Mackenzie, hasten- 
ing to make amends for her unlucky remark, 
“J didn’t mean to disparage your friends in 
the least. I thought perhaps you exaggerated 
a little, that’s all.” 

“It’s all right, dear,” replied Celia. “But I 
don't like to have you throw cold water on 
our entertainment, even if you don’t think 
it’s very important.” 

“I wouldn’t throw cold water on it for the 
world,” Mrs. Mackenzie declared and smiled 
warmly at her daughter. 

The little cloud dispersed, and when the 
girls came into the room together to say 
good-by a little later there was no shadow 
on their enthusiasm. They were very impos- 
ing. Tall and laughing and masterful, they 
walked confidently about the room. They 
seemed so intrepid and commanding that 
Uncle Jim almost expected to hear them 
burst into the triumphant shout of the Val- 
kyries. Celia had forgiven her mother. She 
radiated gayety and confidence from the tip 
of her blue hat to the toes of her trim little 
boots. 

“Aren’t the Grosvenors geing to call for 
vou?” Mrs. Mackenzie asked meekly, “I 
thought —” 

“No,” said Madge briskly. Madge was like 
her sister; she was not so pretty perhaps, but 
she had a captivating little snub nose and a 
delightfully capable and matter-of-fact air 
of her own. “No, dear; they’re going to meet 
us ever at the Neighborhood House. We ar- 
ranged all that Tuesday night. What is it, 
Ruth?” The whirl of departure had begun. 
“Forgotten your bag? No; Celia has it! 
Ready, Cele? Do hush, Marshall, we're 
agitato enough as it is! Come on, girls; the 
Grosvenors will get there ahead of us if we 
don’t hurry. Good-by, mother! Good-by, 
Uncle Jim! We'll tell you all about it when 
we get home !” 

“Good-by !” echeed Celia and Ruth, plung- 
ing gayly out after her into the hall. The 
front door banged behind them, and stillness 
settled over the apartment. 

“Marshall,” said Mrs. Mackenzie gently, “I 
wonder if you and Uncle Jim would mind 
if we postponed going to the museum till 
another day? I’d like so much to get this 
waist done now that I am at it.” 

“Well, if you'll let me read—” began 
Marshall. 

“Qh, you may read,” his mother conceded. 

Uncle Jim, wondering a little at his niece’s 
devotion to her sewing, settled himself con- 
tentedly for a peaceful afternoon. 

it was then two o'clock. For almost an 
hour nothing disturbed the sunny quiet of 
the apartment. Then the telephone bell rang. 
“Celia, mums,” said Marshall, who had 
sprung to answer the call. 

Mrs. Mackenzie’s devotion to her embroid- 
ery ceased on the instant. “Yes,” she said into 
the transmitter. “Celia ?—Yes !—What is it? 
—They haven’t come at all?—And you 
haven’t heard anything ?” 

Uncle Jim looked interested. Could it be 
the adored Grosvenors that had failed? 
He could judge of the situation only by his 
niece’s answers; but if his ear had been at 
the receiver he might have heard a hurried 
girlish voice that suggested tears: “But how 
could we help it, mother? Everything was 
all arranged—No; we've telephoned, and 
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nobody answers.—Oh, yes, there’s a perfect 
mob outside now; they’ve all brought their 
little brothers and sisters and their mothers, 
and we daren’t let them in, and we can’t send 
them away. You know how these people are 
when you’ve promised them a thing. And 
Mrs. Cadman let us have the room and all._— 
No, she isn’t here, and we can’t send for her! 
We're mortified to death already because 
Mrs. Elliot has brought friends——But there 
isn’t time, mother! We never could get any- 
body.—Oh, will you? Mother, you’re an 
angel !—Yes, anything—anything on earth, so 
they’ll think they’ve had an entertainment. — 
Yes, I'll tell Madge. Hurry, mother, won’t 
you?” 

Mrs. Mackenzie hung up the receiver and 
turned to Marshall, who was standing beside 
her, alive with curiosity. “Marshall,” she said, 
“could you play something for the little Ital- 
ians over at the Neighborhood House ?” 

“Con brio,’ said Marshall. “Con fuoco —” 

“Speak English!” commanded his mother. 

“Why, I suppose so,” Marshall responded, 
‘Gf you think they would like it.” 

“Never mind about that,” said his mother 
crisply. “Get your music and your Strad as 
quickly as you can. Celia can accompany 
you.” She took down the receiver again. 
“3470 Clinton. 

“Yes, put on a clean collar, Marshall, and 
your other coat. Hurry! 

“Ves, Mrs. Beach!” 

“Prestissimo!” exclaimed Marshall, cata- 
pulting joyfully out of the door. 

No, Mrs. Beach could not sing this after- 
noon; she had an engagement and was just 
going out. Had Mrs. Mackenzie thought of 
Miss Campbell of Trinity choir? She loved 
to sing for charity, and she knew lots of 
musical people. 

But Miss Campbell had recently moved, 
and Mrs. Mackenzie could not reach her by 
telephone. So she telephoned Mrs. Vivian, 
one of her richest and best clients in whose 
house she had given most of her talks on 
interior decoration. Mrs. Vivian at once 
promised to send her automobile round to 
take Mrs. Mackenzie to Miss Campbell’s and 
everywhere else she might wish to go. 

“If Miss Campbell can’t do it, I'll ask 
Miss Mathews,” Mrs. Mackenzie told Uncle 
Jim. “T’ll get somebody, and at the worst we 
have Marshall.” She was pinning on her hat 
as she spoke. Now she caught up her coat. 

Marshall had already put his violin—which 
the family affectionately but disrespectfully 
called his “Strad”—into its case and was 
strutting up and down muttering, “Agitato! 
Scherzo! Appassionato!” under his breath. 

Five minutes later the promised automo- 
bile was at the door, and Marshall and his 
mother were on the steps. But before they 
got inside it she sent Uncle Jim to the Neigh- 
borhood House to bear the news -that help 
was coming. 

The Neighborhood House and the Thrift 
Shop, which were run by the same manage- 
ment, occupied different rooms in the same 
building, and you entered each by a door 
that opened on a different street. Uncle Jim, 
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blundering in at the wrong door, found him- 
self inside the Thrift Shop. To his unaccus- 
tomed senses it was a bewildering place filled 
with a chattering crowd to whom three or 
four earnest-looking ladies in long brown 
pinafores were selling things of extraordinary 
variety. Afterwards Uncle Jim learned that 
the stock was composed of outgrown, out- 
worn or outlived articles that well-to-do per- 
sons sent and that sold at prices far below 
their original value. In the room there was 
everything, it seemed, from a shoe button to 
a Worth gown. 

At the moment Uncle Jim was too much 
bewildered to do more than stand and wait 
for some one to come to him. At last when a 
woman with a pair of overalls on her arm, 
a bunch of orange blossoms in one hand and 
a large knife in the other happened to come 
by he asked her whether she could tell him 
anything about his niece. 

“I'm sorry,” said the lady brightly, “but 
I’m afraid we haven’t any — Oh, your niece, 
Miss Mackenzie! Yes, she’s in the back room 
there behind the curtain, lying down. Yes, 
go right in!” 

He found Celia lying in a state of mental 
and physical collapse on a discarded couch; 
near by two women who were working fran- 
tically to examine and put a price on articles 
that had just come in spoke a word or two 
of sympathy and encouragement from time 
to time. 

“O Uncle Jim!” Celia cried, springing up. 
“Why, how did you ever— Oh, is mother 
coming? Has she done anything? Is there 
anybody —” 

“Your mother,” said Uncle Jim, “is bring- 
ing first aid at once. She'll be here any min- 
ute now. She said not to worry.” 

“Oh!” Celia exclaimed and sank back. “Oh, 
I’m so glad! I wish she were here now! I 
don’t know what ailed me, Uncle Jim, but 
I was so sick about it all. Oh, I’ll be better; 
I’m better now; I’m all right. Let’s go and 
tell Madge quick. She’s out there with Mrs. 
Elliot. They don’t dare open the doors; the 
crowd is awful outside. But it’ll be all right 
now that mother’s coming.” 

In front of the Neighborhood House round 
the corner the air rang with volleys of argu- 
ment and exclamations. The street was filled 
with a small but genuine mob. It besieged 
the door and demanded entrance, attention 
and the fulfillment of promise. A lethargic 
policeman was making a weak attempt to 
keep order and saw that small.and vehement 
Italians did not kill themselves or one an- 
other in the frantic struggle to see through 
the windows or to open the doors. 

And then scarcely five minutes after Uncle 
Jim and Celia had joined the little group 
that was watching through the crack of the 
blind inside, a sumptuous automobile arrived, 
and the mob was sullenly silent. The auto- 
mobile drew up at the curbstone, and three 
fur-clad, portfolio-laden ladies stepped from 
it; with them was a boy with clear eyes and 
curly hair who carried a violin case in his 
hand. At sight of him the crowd gave a shout 
of delight. He laughed and waved his violin 
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case at them, and their good humor swiftly 
returned. The little party passed through the 
midst of the crowd and went inside, where 
they were greeted with almost tears of joy. 

A moment later the doors were thrown 
open, and the audience entered. There were 
no foolish preliminaries to keep them wait- 
ing. The last and smallest child was hardly 
in its seat when the first signorina stepped 
smiling on the stage, and the concert began. 

It was successful from the beginning. The 
Grosvenors themselves could not have won 
more abundant and vociferous applause. But 
the audience saved its greatest enthusiasm for 
Marshall. And how he played! The first soft, 
vibrating note of his violin roused them to 
rapture. After that the music flowed from 
under his flying fingers and the weaving bow 
with a passion and tenderness that might 
have filled the heart of one of their own 
passionate race. The little Italians gazed at 
him, round-eyed with awe and adoration, 
and their mothers wept. 

“Some concert,” said Marshall, putting his 
violin into its case when all was over and 
the audience, pouring out its emotion in Ital- 
jan and broken English, were streaming out 
again into the street. 

“Some family, I should say,” Uncle Jim 
observed later when they stood laughing and 
talking things over in the living room. 

Even Mr. Mackenzie, hastily informed oi 
the events of the day, wore a dry smile that 
might well have indicated properly restrained 
pride and satisfaction. 

“Wasn't Marshall a perfect duck!” cried 
Celia. “And didn’t they take to him like 
flies to honey! Madge kept her head pretty 
well too; and as for mother, she made me 
think all the time of that verse, about the 
day, ‘So cool, so calm, so bright.’ I just gave 
up when I found that the Grosvenors weren’t 
coming. Do you suppose they went off some- 
where and forgot all about us?” , 

That indeed was just what had happened. 
The lively Grosvenors, sent for to assist in 
the entertainment of a big house party on 
Long Island, had tried once to telephone the 
Mackenzies and, failing, and knowing, as 
Maud explained in her belated letter oi 
apology, that it was “only for the Neighbor- 
hood House,” they had let the whole matter 
slip from their minds. 

“T wish they could have seen that crowd!” 
said Madge, sighing. “And Mrs. Elliot and 
all! But it was for the best. Mrs. Elliot told 
me afterwards that Marshall’s playing did 
something for those children and for their 
mothers also that was worth more than any- 
thing else. to the organization. It gave them 
a fellow feeling with us. And it’s all owing 
to mother! I don’t know what would have 
happened to us except for her. If she hadn't 
been at home —” 

Celia looked suddenly at her mother. 
“Why, you were going to the museum!” she 
exclaimed. ‘Mother Mackenzie, don’t tell me 
you stayed at home on purpose!” 

“I certainly did,” said Mrs. Mackenzie. “] 
never had much faith in those Grosvenors, 
and I knew you'd have your hands full with 
the excitable people down there; so I thought 
I’d better be on hand.” 

“Some use for mothers yet, eh?” suggested 
Uncle Jim, when the chorus of exclamations 
and laughter had subsided. “I didn’t know 
but nowadays—you girls are so competent —” 

Celia threw her arm impulsively round her 


mother’s waist and hugged her, and Mrs. 


Mackenzie, laughing, leaned her cheek against 
her tall daughter’s shoulder. 

“It’s the same world after all, Uncle Jim.” 
said Madge. “I guess girls need their mothers 
as much now as they ever did. At any rate, 
we do,” she added, catching at her father’s 
hand and whirling him gayly into the circ'e. 
“Don’t we, dad?” 

“Molto, ma non troppo,” added the ire- 
pressible Marshall, grinning. 
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a terrible journey. At first Tom had 

partly to drag, partly to carry, his 
comrade, but at last Neil, somewhat recover- 
ing the use of his legs, was able to stumble 
along unassisted. At the cabin Tom rubbed 
Neil’s feet with snow and with ice water; 
fortunately, only the toes were touched with 
frost. Then he built a roaring fire, put Neil 
into his bunk and gave him hot food, hot 
tea and hot blankets. 

At the end of two hours Neil felt so much 
better that he wanted to get up. “We’ve got 
to run that thief down,” he said. “We're not 
going to let him get away with all those 
pelts!” 

“Of course we’re not!” Tom replied with 
determination. “But we can’t travel to-night ; 
you’re not fit, and besides it’s storming great 
guns, Winter’s come with a whoop. I'll bet 
that Antoine won’t go far by canoe.” 

“We'll start at daylight; [ll be as good 
as new then,” said Neil impatiently. “I’m 
going to get those pelts back if I have to 
chase ’em to the North Pole. Besides,” he 
added, “‘we’ve got to have our canoe and the 
axe, if we’re to live. My belt hatchet is too 
small to be of much use in getting firewood.” 

The next morning dawn came late. Snow 
was still falling and blowing in clouds, and 
all the wilderness was drifted deep. To the 
disappointment of the boys the river was 
still open; a narrow strip of water showed 
black down the middle of it and meant that 
Antoine had traveled far. After they had 
eaten breakfast they put on their snowshoes, 
took the lightest outfit they dared and 
started down the river. “Bet we catch him 
before to-morrow night,” Tom said hope- 
fully. 

In spite of the storm the boys made good 
speed, for the wind had packed the snow 
hard. They passed the spot where Neil had 
been a captive and saw the chain of the bear 
trap still hanging from the birch. A mile 
farther on they struck the first sign of the 
fugitive—broken ice and crushed branches at 
the edge of the river where he had landed to 
portage round a long rapid. 

Toward noon the storm slackened to a 
gentle snowfall that ceased late in the after- 
noon. Realizing that Antoine must keep to 
the river, the boys followed it through all 
its windings. Here and there they found 
places where he had landed to make a por- 
tage, but apparently he was well ahead of 
them. Tom no longer felt so hopeful of end- 
ing the chase by the next night. There was 
always that narrow strip of open water. 
my the river would only freeze over!” said 

eil. 

That evening when they made camp the 
temperature was several degrees above zero. 
Dead weary with the unaccustomed travel, 
they scraped away the snow, built a rough 
shelter of spruce boughs and after eating 
supper went to sleep; they were too tired to 
talk. Snow fell again during the night, but 
the next day the sky was clearing. Again they 
began to track the river doggedly ; the marks 
of Antoine’s frequent carries showed that 
they were still on his trail, but they knew 
that they were a long way behind and were 
growing thoroughly discouraged. But at dark 
their hopes rose; for after a violent flurry of 
snow the air began to turn bitterly cold. 
Antoine might yet have to abandon his 
canoe. 

That night in spite of an immense fire they 
shivered in their blankets. The next morning 
the river was completely frozen over. “This 
is where we win!” Tom cried. “Antoine can’t 
move that heavy load of fur; he must either 
leave it or fight.” 

As the boys followed the river they kept 
a sharp lookout, but saw nothing of interest 
until near noon they came to a long, quiet 
snow-covered reach that looked as if it had 
been frozen for several days. Through it-ran 
a dark lane of clear ice as if a canoe had 
passed that way when the ice had been a 
mere glaze on the surface of the water. On 
the bank at. which the dark lane ended they 
saw that several trees had been cut down 
and noticed a half-burned stick protruding 
from the fresh snow. 

“Antoine camped _ here,” 
Was getting ready 
place.” 

Neil, who was kicking away the snow, 
Stooped and picked up something. “No more 
portages. This is as far as he went,” he said 
and held up a long strip of thin polished 
Wood that was unmistakably a piece of the 
canoe. 

Amazed, the boys scraped away the snow 
and uncovered the black remains of a fire. All 

round it the snow was full of chips and 
Splinters—chips and splinters of their canoe! 


Tot two miles back to the cabin were 


said Tom. “He 
to portage round this 
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Chapter Six 
Neil finds a strip of polished wood 
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“What’s he done?” Tom demanded. “Has 
he broken up the canoe and cached the 
pelts ?” 

“Not a bit of it,” Neil replied. “He’s made 
something of it, perhaps a toboggan or a 
sled. Those old trappers can make anything 
with an axe and a knife. See,” Neil added, 
picking up several short pieces, “he’s pulled 
out all the nails!” 

“That’s just what he’s done!” Tom ex- 
claimed. “He’s made something or other and 
has pag ahead on snowshoes. But which 
way did he go?’ 

Both boys looked doubtfully round them. 
The last flurry of snow had covered even 
their own fresh trail. Now the sun was out, 
and the whole wilderness shone with the 
dazzle and glitter of pearls and diamonds. 

“He certainly wouldn’t go north,” said 
Neil, looking across the blank snow. “Prob- 
ably he went south toward the railway.” 

They searched the ground to the south and 
at last under the shelter of a thicket of heavy 
spruces found the mark of a broad, flat ob- 
ject that had been dragged over the snow. 
Near it they distinguished the blurred print 
of a broad, rounded snowshoe. 

“You're right,” said Tom. “He went south; 
I’d know that broad snowshoe of his any- 
where. I never saw another just like it. But 
if he’s left no trail to follow, what’s our 
chance of catching him ?” 

Neil had to admit that all the advantage 
seemed to be with Antoine. “Let’s go south 
anyhow,” he said. “Maybe we'll strike his 
trail again somewhere.” 

Leaving the river, they again set forth, this 
time straight south. The sharp glitter of the 
sun on the snow was dazzling; their eyes 
watered and blurred until Tom got out the 
smoked snow glasses that he had had the 
forethought to put with the outfit. Though 
the glasses made it harder for the boys to see, 
they protected them against snow blindness, 
a terrible but common peril in such weather. 

For two or three hours they looked closely 
for a trace of snowshoes or toboggan, but 
found none. Finally, when the sun dipped 
toward the snowy tree tops, they took off 
the inconvenient goggles. Finally, Tom paused 
beside a snow-covered frozen stream. “Good 
place to camp,” he said. “There’s water. 
What shall we do, go on or go back ?” 

“T’ve been thinking about that,” Neil re- 
sponded. “I know there’s no use following 
a blind trail like this,—Antoine may have 
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veered east or west twenty miles,—but, if we 
head straight southwest, I think we’re certain 
to strike the railway within two or three 
days. Then we can find a town and get sup- 
plies and an axe; and perhaps we can send a 
telegram up and down the line and have 
Antoine arrested before he has a chance to 
sell the pelts. We’re getting short of grub too, 
you know; we didn’t count on going so far, 
but now it’s as far to go back as it is to go 
on. What do you say?” 

“Well, we may as well keep on now,” re- 
plied Tom. “We certainly must get an axe 
somewhere, but it seems a long way to go 
for one.” 

Both boys spent an uncomfortable night, 
for the weather was cold, and with only the 
small belt hatchet they found it almost im- 
possible to cut wood large enough to keep 
a steady fire going. Since their supply of food 
was almost gone, they ate only a meagre 
supper. When they wrapped themselves in 
their blankets they were hungry as well as 
cold; and in the morning when they awoke 
they set out on the journey in an irritable 
and dejected state of mind. 

“Seems to me,” said Tom, “the Erie Fur 
Company ought to pay us well for all this, 
even if we don’t get their old furs!” 

The day was clear, and the sun was daz- 
zling, but the rays had no heat in them and 
glittered on the fresh snow with the cold 
brilliance of electric light. With the smoked 
glasses close over their eyes the boys ploughed 
on steadily to the southwest. At noon they 
ate a frugal lunch and hurried on. 

The country they were in was not so 
rocky as that to the northeast; it was rolling 
and had large trees. Late that day Neil 
fancied he heard a far-off railway whistle; 
but it was not repeated, and he laid it to his 
imagination. According to their calculations 
the railway should still be fifty miles away. 

They spent another uncomfortable night, 
and the day that followed was cold and clear. 


on the snow was dazzling 
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Toward noon, however, the sky grew slightly 
clouded and enabled the boys to take off the 
hindering snow glasses. Later the clouds grew 
heavier, and light dry snow began to sift 
down. “Another big storm coming!” Tom 
exclaimed. “Better be on the lookout for a 
good place to camp to-night.” 

They were swinging along with bent heads 
when they ran suddenly upon the marks of 
sleigh runners, and the prints of horses’ hoofs 
and of at least one pair of heavy boots. The 
sleigh, the track of which ran almost at right 
angles to their own course, had been going 
north. Several small trees had recently been 
cut down and pulled aside to open the way. 
“Must be a settler up here or some sort of 
lumber camp!” exclaimed Neil. “That’s just 
what we want. We'll get a square meal 
to-night and sleep under cover. Maybe we 
can buy an axe.” 

Much excited, the boys turned to follow 
the marks of the sleigh, which seemed to 
have been made since the heavy snowfall. 
They had gone perhaps a mile up the track 
when they both stopped at once. “What 
luck!” cried Neil. “Just look!” 

The tracks of broad, rounded snowshoes 
showed that some one had come out of the 
woods, crossed a few yards beyond the tracks 
of the sleigh and then turned and followed 
it at a little distance and finally reéntered 
the woods. “It’s Antoine, all right,” said 
Tom. “I’d know those broad rackets any- 
where. But where’s his toboggan ?” 

“He’s cached it somewhere,” replied Neil. 
“He probably knew that this settlement was 
here, and he’s hidden his plunder and come 
up to get supplies or something. Perhaps 
we'll find him there now. Come on!” 

Tom scrutinized the snowshoe trail doubt- 
fully. “This isn’t fresh,” he said. “Look, it’s 
at least a day or two old. Suppose we follow 
it right back to where he may have hidden 
the furs?” 

“We might,” Neil replied, “if we’d only 
found it sooner, but now it'll be dark in 2 
couple of hours. And see how it’s snowing! 
By morning the whole trail will be wiped 
out.” 

“Yes, I guess you’re right,” Tom admitted. 
“Well, we'll probably find him or hear of 
him at this camp.’ 

Although both boys were very tired, they 
went ahead almost at a run, hoping at every 
turn of the trail to catch sight of a clearing 
and a group of log buildings. But they saw 
nothing except the snowy spruces and pines 
on either side of the sleigh tracks, until, just 
as dusk was falling they spied the broad 
snowshoe trail again. “What's this?” Tom 
ejaculated and stopped short. “How’d An- 
toine ever get over here ?” 

His trail showed that he had come from 
the woods, crossed the road and gone straight 
back in the direction from which the boys 
had come. 

“Don’t you see?” Neil shouted. “Antoine 
has been at the camp up here, and now he’s 
going back to his toboggan. This trail’s fresh 
Look at it!” 

Where the overhanging trees had sheltered 
the tracks the imprint of the moose-hide 
mesh was still sharp and clear. 

“That’s right,” said Tom. “It’s not half an 
hour since he came along. He can’t be more 
than a mile or so away. This time we’ve got 
him for sure!” 

The boys turned to follow the snowshoe 
track, which they noticed at once followed 
a strangely wavering course; apparently the 
fellow was taking no pains to pick the easiest 
way, but was plunging through thickets and 
over fallen timber. Twice there were marks 
in the snow where he had fallen and wal- 
lowed for some time before he had risen. 

“Unless he’s close to his cache, he’s sure 
to camp directly,” said Neil; “watch out for 
the glimmer of fire. And be sure your rifle 
is loaded!” 

The forest was growing darker every min- 
ute, and the fresh snow was fluffing up round 
the boys’ ankles. In another half hour it 
would be too dark for trailing. Neil was 
wondering whether they could use torches 
when Tom clutched his arm. They hac come 
to the edge of a broad, open, treeless patch, 
perhaps a frozen marsh. Near the farther 
side of it a man with a rifle tucked under 
his arm was tramping’ bent and weary 
through the powdery snow. Both boys recog- 
nized him as Antoine. As they stood and 
watched he walked right into a heavy rick 
of fallen timber that closed the open space 
at the farther side of the patch, struggled 
and scrambled for a few seconds as if he 
were trying to fight his way through it and 
then, suddenly toppling over backward, lay 
motionless in the trampled snow. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Oh, the gallant fisher’s life! 
It is the best of any; 
*Tis full of pleasure, void of strife, 
And ’tis beloved by many. 
John Chalkhill, as quoted in 
Walton’s Complete Angler. 


FACT AND COMMENT 


NEVER MIND admiring -the last job; get 
on with the next. 


Let those who Win tell What To Do, 
And those who Fail, What Not To Do. 


JOBS ALWAYS look soft to the looker-on; 
even yours does. 


EVEN THE PRESIDENT on occasion has 
to sit up to the wee sma’ hours to finish his 
exercise in English composition. The night 
before he presented the treaties and resolu- 
tions of the Arms Conference to the Senate 
he wrote until nearly four o’clock in the 
miorning. 


BECAUSE THERE IS no equivalent for H 
in the Russian alphabet Russian newspapers 
have to take liberties with the names otf 
several members of the administration. Pres- 
ident Harding becomes President ‘‘Garden,” 
Mr. Hughes becomes Mr. “Uz” and Mr. 
Hoover appears as Mr. “Uver.” 


A STORY comes from Switzerland that an 
American woman who advertised for a sec- 
retary and offered a moderate salary and a 
comfortable home received applications from 
three princesses, nine baronesses, thirty count- 
esses and an almost endless number of the 
wives and daughters of former high officials. 


TO BE PREMIER of France is to hold the 
most responsible office in the government but 
to be almost certain of holding it for only a 
short term. France recently got its sixty- 
seventh premier in fifty-one years; so the 
average term of office has been only nine 
months. M. Clemenceau’s two terms made 
him premier longer than any other man— 
four years and eleven months altogether. 


AMONG THE TREES, shrubs or vines that 
do not respond quickly to a few prematurely 
warm spring days are the apple, the quince, 
the cherry, the lilac, the dogwood and the 
grape. When those leaf buds begin to swell it 
is a pretty sure sign that spring and planting 
time have really come. Science has deter- 
mined that the old-fashioned farmer who 
sowed buckwheat when the chestnuts were in 
bloom was using good judgment. 


AT THE MEETING of the International 
Astronomical Union in Rome in May, Amer- 
ican astronomers will propose a new and uni- 
form calendar for all the nations of the world. 
Under the proposed plan a year would con- 
sist of 364 days, so divided among the months 
that every third month would have thirty- 
one days and all the other months thirty days 
each. New Year’s Day and the extra day in 
leap year would be known merely by name, 
and would have no number. The first day of 
the year would always be Monday, and every 
fixed holiday would fall on its own particular 
day of the week. 


NO OTHER FIRE HAZARD touches the 
home and the family more closely than the 
defective chimney. A great many old chim- 
neys and too many new ones have a thick- 
ness of only one brick and are easily cracked 
by shrinking or settling; and chimneys that 
are supported on wood construction, brack- 
ets or an insufficient masonry foundation 
are very likely to settle. A space may be too 
small to be noticed and yet be big enough to 
let a spark through. It is a good plan to test 
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a chimney by building a smudge fire in the 
bottom of the flue and, when the smoke is 
drawing up freely, to close the flue at the 
top. Smoke that escapes through the chimney 
walls will indicate openings that need atten- 


tion. 
9.9 
FARMERS’ AID BILL 


HATEVER opposition there was in 
W the Senate to the provisions of the 

codperative marketing bill, or more 
briefly the farmers’ aid bill, lacked the con- 
viction—or the stubbornness—to stand up 
and be counted. Only one Senator, Gerry of 
Rhode Island, voted against it; and two 
others, King of Utah and Brandegee of Con- 
necticut, were paired against it. On the final 
vote more than thirty Senators were not re- 
corded on either side. Some of them probably 
did not entirely like the bill but, seeing no 
way to defeat it, preferred not to take the 
risk of voting openly against it. 

So far as we can understand there is no 
serious opposition to any provision of the 
bill except that which exempts the farmers’ 
coéperative orgamizations from the usual 
penalties of the Sherman Antitrust Act, and 
which leaves the Secretary of Agriculture in- 
stead of the national courts to say whether 
or not they are unduly advancing food prices. 
A good way to meet that objection would be 
to repeal the Sherman Acct itself. Organiza- 
tions of laboring men and of farmers have in 
turn been exempted from its provisions, and 
some thirty years of experience with it shows 
that commercial organizations can usually 
find a way to accomplish the ends for which 
combination is useful without transgressing 
its provisions. Certainly it would be better to 
repeal it than to continue to exempt some 
citizens from laws that are supposed to be 
general in their application. 

The new law permits farmers, ranchmen, 
dairymen, planters and fruit growers to act to- 
gether in associations, corporate or otherwise, 
in collectively gathering, handling, “proc- 
essing” and marketing their products. The 
Companion has always insisted that increased 
prosperity for the farmer was to be found in 
wider and wider codperation. It sympathizes 
with the argument of the farmer that too 
much of the cost to the consumer is now 
absorbed on the way from the farm to the 
dinner table. It believes that there is ample 
common sense and business ability among 
the farmers to make codperative associations 
successful, and it is glad to.see the growing 
enthusiasm of the farmers themselves for 
that means of improving the conditions of 
their industry. The force behind the move- 
ment is shown by the almost unanimous vote 
in favor of the bill; if it was the so-called 
“agricultural bloc” that stood behind the 
law, there was evidently little disposition on 
the part of anyone to be counted against it. 
The farmers have impressively shown their 
strength with the people and with their repre- 
sentatives. They have now an opportunity to 
show their ability to use capably and fairly 
the economic power that the new law encour- 
ages them to grasp. 
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THE MENTAL AGE OF AMERICANS 


E Americans have always entertained 

the comfortable belief that we are 

descended from a selected stock, the 
most enterprising, the most ambitious, the 
most daring of the European races. We have 
therefore assumed that our people, consid- 
ered in the large, have more intelligence and 
mental alertness than those of other nations. 
That may have been true before the commer- 
cial enterprise of rival steamship companies 
supplanted individual ambition as the chief 
influence in immigration, but it is doubtful 
whether it is true now. 

In the intelligence tests conducted by the 
army authorities during the war we have a 
complete and significant account of the men- 
tal capacity of our younger citizens. As we 
pointed out in a recent editorial article on 
intelligence tests in the schools, the exami- 
nations did not show, nor were they intended 
to show except incidentally, how proficient 
the men were in school work or what their 
stock of general information was: even illit- 
erates could and did take them. What they 
did measure was the native quickness and 
accuracy of the men’s mental processes, the 
degree of their reaction to mental stimulation 
and their ability to reason clearly. 

Among the white men who were examined, 
twelve per cent were found to be of high 
capacity and twenty-two per cent of inferior 
or deficient intelligence—and that, of course, 


was after the draft boards had weeded out 
the obviously defective. Expressed in terms 
of mental age, the soldiers varied from eight- 
een years, which is mental maturity, to about 
nine years. It is customary to class an adult 
who displays a mental age of less than thir- 
teen years as belonging among the “morons,” 
who are defined as the highest class of the 
feeble-minded. According to that classifica- 
tion almost half of the white draft—47.3 per 
cent—and a considerably higher percentage 
of the colored draft are morons. 

Many persons will be inclined to question 
the conclusions of the army tests and to laugh 
at the tests themselves as the theoretical inven- 
tions of clever psychologists. No one considers 
that the tests are infallible; nevertheless the 
fact remains that in the army they proved 
valuable. In almost every case further experi- 
ence with the men proved that the verdict of 
the tests was reasonably accurate. It is appar- 
ent, therefore, that there is a much larger 
amount of low intelligence in the country 
than anyone had believed was possible. In a 
republic where universal suffrage is the rule 
it is portentous that nearly half of the popu- 
lation have only the reasoning power of a 
child of grammar-school age and a corre- 
sponding lack of capacity to assume respon- 
sibility. 
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SWEET REASONABLENESS 


E do not know whether Matthew 

Arnold was the first to use the phrase 

or whether he borrowed it; whoever 
originated it was happy in his expression. For 
reasonableness is, as the phrase implies, not 
mainly a quality of the intellect, as reason is. 
There are many people with excellent reason- 
ing powers who are deficient in reasonable- 
ness. In fact, people whose reasoning powers 
are not marked by coherence or continuity 
are often more reasonable than persons who 
pursue the logic of reason to extremes. Rea- 
sonableness is an atmosphere of the heart 
rather than of the mind, and, seen through it, 
the images of pure reason presented by the 
mind often have their outlines softened and 
sometimes undergo a quite surprising change 
of shape. j 

In these days we all ought to try to 
increase the atmosphere of reasonableness 
about our hearts; there is no pulmotor that 
will artificially supply it, but exercises in 
deep breathing at times when the impulse is 
toward sharp speaking are likely to be bene- 
ficial. “We are now going through a period 
of adjustment”—how many times in the last 
three years have we heard or read those dull 
yet truthful words! And the period of ad- 
justment has been thus prolonged because 
everywhere people have been stiff-necked 
and stubborn, unwilling to make concessions 
to the views and needs and desires of other 
people. A spirit of accommodation is not 
necessarily one of sacrifice; more often it is 
one of enlightened self-interest. 

And it is not only among statesmen that 
we should like to see this spirit prevail more 
decisively than it appears to do. In the atti- 
tude of humble people toward one another, 
even among members of the same family 
circle, sweet reasonableness is not always 
manifest; and seldom is anyone so sweetly 
reasonable as to be shunned because of his 
cloying personality. 


eg? 
GOOD FISHING FOR EVERYONE 


HE waters of the British Isles teem 
with game fish, and in former times 
everyone—nobleman, mechanic and 
laborer—could take them in one place or an- 
other; but during the last hundred years or 
so the owners of the inland waters of Eng- 
land and Scotland have preserved them more 
and more strictly until it seemed probable 
that free fishing, or indeed any kind of fishing 
for the general public, was gone forever. But 
lately a plan was put into operation that is 
giving the residents of many English cities 
and towns even better fishing than an English 
nobleman can have on his own game pre- 
serves. < 
The plan is said to have had its beginning 
in the city of Bristol. Brown trout—the 
common river trout of England—and rain- 
bow trout from America were planted in 
Blagdon Water, as it is called: one of the 
reservoirs that supply Bristol with water. 
After a while the reservoir was thrown open 
to the public. For a small fee anyone could 
have a day’s fishing. What followed seems 
like a fisherman’s dream. Individual anglers 
took from forty to fifty pounds of trout a 
day. Some of them took eight-pound and 
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nine-pound fish. During the first open season 
the weight of trout taken in Blagdon Water 
was on the average five pounds and six 
ounces—a greater weight, probably, than 
could be taken in any other lake in the world. 

There are now more than forty English 
cities that permit their citizens to fish in their 
reservoirs. The usual fee for a day’s fishing 
is about fifty cents; for a whole season, 
about five dollars. The receipts are used to 
pay keepers and in some places to maintain 
hatcheries. In many of the reservoirs a skill- 
ful angler can be sure of excellent sport. 

In most of the municipal waters fishing 
must be done from the banks. Many of the 
English reservoirs are natural lakes with 
woods round them, and the banks even of 
those that are artificial have been planted 
with trees and shrubs. There are walks for 
anglers and small shelter houses for protec- 
tion against storms. Guards patrol the banks 
day and night to see that the laws are ob- 
served. Night fishing is not permitted. About 
ten o’clock a warning bell rings. An angler 
who is fast to a fish may land it, but all 
others must reel in and quit. 

The eminently sensible idea of thus provid- 
ing good fishing for everyone is taking root 
here in America. Jersey City has stocked one 
of its lakes with trout and allows anglers 
who have obtained a permit to fish there. 
Although the city of New York has no city 
hatcheries in the great Croton watershed and 
has never stocked the Croton lakes and 
streams, it issues permits for fishing boats on 
some of the reservoirs, and anyone may fish 
from the banks. The fry put into the waters 
by the state and by a local sportsmen’s asso- 
ciation is making the fishing in the Croton 
region better every year. Last year two 
White Plains anglers took in a day’s fishing 
in a Croton trout stream fourteen trout that 
weighed seventeen pounds—an unusual weight 
for American brook trout. 

Many American cities are likely to follow 
the example of the great English municipali- 
ties in giving their people a chance to fish 
near home. Some of them already provide 
grounds for golf, tennis and baseball. There 
is no reason why fishing should not have a 
chance too. 

o 9 


MORE MONEY 


HEN everyone has all that he wants 

of a thing that thing has no value 

in exchange. If there is really no one 
who cares for more of it than he already has, 
no one will exert himself to get any more, nor 
will he give up anything merely to get more. 
Air, for example, is one of the most necessary 
things in the world. If we did not have 
enough of it, we should all be anxious to get 
more. It would then have value in exchange. 
But since we all have as much as we want, no 
one will pay a price merely to get more. For 
that reason there never was and there never 
can be as much money as people want. If 
everyone had all the money he wanted, it 
would not buy anything. It is only when you 
want more money than -you have that you 
will give up some other desirable thing in 
exchange for it. 

This is a matter of the utmost importance, 
because the chief purpose of money is to buy 
things. When it ceases to have purchasing 
power it becomes useless as money ; in fact, it 
ceases to be money. 

People who do not understand that ele- 
mentary principle always make a complete 
failure when they try to manage the money 
and currency of a country. There is always a 
demand for more money, because, as already 
suggested, people never have so much as they 
want; but when a government yields to that 
demand and arbitrarily issues more money it 
always makes a mess of it. Issuing the new 
money makes money cheaper; that is, every 
unit—say every dollar—buys less. There are 
then only two possible outcomes. First, if 
there is plenty of gold in circulation, some of 
it tends to go to other countries, where it wil! 
buy more than it will buy at home. That 
reduces the supply of money in the country 
that issues it and tends to bring the purchas- 
ing power oi the dollar back to its old level. 
If there is no gold or other international 
currency left in the country, the second alter- 
native follows: money remains cheap. But 
that is followed by consequences that the 
uninformed government could not have fore- 
seen, but that every economist could have 
predicted with certainty. 

When money becomes cheap, so that every 
dollar buys less than it bought before, it takes. 
of course, more dollars to make a purchase 
than it took before. Immediately the people 
find that there is not enough money to do all 
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the purchasing that they should like to do; 
so they demand another issue of new money, 
with reasons just as good as those that they 
advanced in favor of the first issue. But the 
second increase in the quantity of money is 
followed by another rise of prices or another 
fall in the purchasing power of the money. It 
takes still more dollars to make a purchase, 
and it is just as hard as ever to get dollars 
enough to. make all the purchases that the 
‘ people want to make. There is therefore still 
another demand for more money, another 
fall in the purchasing power of the dollar, 
and so on, ad infinitum. 

All the trillions of rubles in circulation in 
Russia to-day will not buy so many goods as 
the few millions that were in circulation be- 
fore the inflation began. It is harder to get 
money enough to make the necessary pur- 
chases than it was before. The same condi- 
tion exists in Germany, where industry is 
active, as well as in Austria and every other 
country the monetary system of which has 
been controlled by men ignorant of the prin- 
ciples of economics. The few billions of dol- 
lars in circulation in the United States to-day 
will buy more goods than the vast circula- 
tions of Germany and Russia combined. It is 
easier for the ordinary man in this country to 
get money enough to buy what he needs than 
it is in any of the countries that have yielded 
to the demand for more money. 

The fact is’ that, if the quantity of money 
is measured in its purchasing power, we have 
more money in the United States than Ger- 
many and Russia together have, in spite of 
the activity of their printing presses and the 
vast quantities of nominal money that they 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


HETHER or not the bill for a national 

bonus to those who served in the Great 
War is enacted, it is worth observing that the 
far from insignificant sum of $360,000,000 
has already been voted by state legislatures 
to be distributed among the veterans. As 
summarized by a New York bank, Massa- 
chusetts has provided the largest amount in 
bonds and notes, $32,000,000, though Michi- 
gan with $30,000,000 is not far behind. But 
North Dakota is paying at the most generous 
rate—twenty-five dollars for each month of 
service. Most of the money has been raised 
by bonds or notes, though in some cases it is 
supplied by direct taxation. 


oS 


HE president of Princeton struck a pop- 

ular note when he wrote to the parents 
of boys who are attending that university 
that they would be doing their sons and the 
institution a benefit by denying automobiles 
to the young men. The practice of maintain- 
ing motor cars is not common even at Prince- 
ton, where the percentage of men who can 
afford to keep an automobile is high; but it is 
easier to stop a bad habit early than late. 
That there are already too many distractions 
competing with learning for the attention of 
the undergraduate is generally admitted, and 
there are plenty of ways of using leisure time 
that are more suitable for a college boy than 
driving a high-powered car. 

e 


ECRETARY HOOVER “started some- 

thing” when he spoke out so frankly 
about the numerous so-called relief organiza- 
tions that are soliciting funds for starving 
Russia. The American Relief Administration 
Is capable of receiving and spending wisely all 
that the American people can give to that 
cause, and no one else in the world knows that 
particular work so well as Mr. Hoover. The 
secretary did not say, and probably does not 
mean, that all the other relief organizations 
are agencies of the soviet government, but he 
did say and showed that many of them are; 
and he made it clear that anyone who wants 
his money to help really hungry Russians and 
Not to be diverted into other channels had 
better see that it is spent by the American 
Reliei Administration and by no one else. His 
Statement caused some fluttering commotion 
among the communistic committees that have 
been trying to raise money on their own 
account, but it occasioned only satisfaction 
in other quarters. e 


T is not widely known, perhaps, that out- 
side Russia communism is stronger in the 
Mexican state of Yucatan than anywhere 
else. Its geographical situation makes Yuca- 
tan more or less independent of the central 
8overnment. Its governor and legislature are 
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frankly communistic in their political belief, 
and they have passed a number of laws that, 
according to some observers, have pretty 
well destroyed about the only business that 
Yucatan does with the outside world—the 
sisal hemp industry. It is now reported that 
the legislature is considering a bill that would 
limit the number of priests in Yucatan to six. 
Whether any Protestant clergyman would be 
permitted to settle there does not appear; 
but probably not. Since there are 350,000 
people in Yucatan, the allotment of six priests 
is about the same thing as forbidding the 
exercise of religion. e 


E learn from Washington that “Uncle” 

Joseph Cannon is going to retire. Mr. 
Cannon has had a remarkable career; no one 
else has approached his length of service in 
the House of Representatives. He was first 
elected to Congress fifty years ago, and has 
sat in every Congress except two since then 
and has been four times elected Speaker. He 
has made mistakes and enemies in his time, 
but now, at the age of eighty-six, he finds 
himself regarded with affection and respect by 
his colleagues and his fellow citizens. He has 
given the nation long, faithful and conscien- 
tious service, and he has shown a certain rich 
human quality that has made him friends 
among every party and every class. 


S 


HE announced determination of the tex- 

tile manufacturers in New England to 
reduce wages approximately twenty per cent 
led to a general strike among the mill opera- 
tives. It was not universal; in Maine, partic- 
ularly, it was poorly supported; but in New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
more than 40,000 operatives went out. The 
public has also been warned to prepare for a 
strike in the coal regions on or about April 1. 
That, too, is owing to the expressed desire of 
the coal operators to reduce wages. 


S 


ROM Moscow comes the report that the 

soviet government has abolished the 
special inquisitorial and disciplinary power of 
the Cheka, or the extraordinary commission. 
Henceforth the Cheka, which has been the 
most dreaded arm of soviet power, will be 
merely a national detective force. At the 
same time a decree of the Supreme Council 
restored something like the right of habeas 
corpus to the Russians, for the decree pro- 
vides that no one can be held in prison 
for more than two months without trial. 
Those and other things seem to show that 
the Russian revolution is drawing to an end, 
so far as the violent phase of it is con- 
cerned. The normal processes of law and of 
business are gradually reasserting themselves. 
We hear much less from Moscow about the 
communist world revolution.and much more 
about the duty of the other European na- 
tions to recognize Lenine’s government.—— 
Another dispatch from Russia declares that 
the soviet authorities are going to seize all 
the church treasures, whether Christian, Mo- 
hammedan or Jewish, and apply the money 
to the work of relieving famine. It is not 
known how much wealth there really is in the 
form of portable or salable objects of de- 
votion, but it is probably less than the Bol- 
sheviki imagine. Such things are always 
exaggerated. One man who has had good 
opportunities for learning about the matter 
puts the total at not more than $5,000,000. 
The decree may lead to violent protests from 
the religious bodies that are affected, or it 
may not. One churchman, the Archbishop of 
Novgorod, has already urged the Christian 
churches to surrender whatever they have of 
value for the relief of the famine sufferers. 


S 


LTHOUGH women are much more gen- 
erally employed in what the census calls 
“gainful occupations” than they used to be, 
there are decidedly fewer employed in what 
were formerly considered as the most suitable 
feminine activities. The Census Bureau has 
just published some figures bearing on the 
matter. In the State of New York, for exam- 
ple, there were actually fewer women teach- 
ers, telephone operators and laundresses in 
1920 than there were in 1910. As for the 
seamstresses and dressmakers, their number 
has diminished by half. On the other hand, 
the number of stenographers has increased in 
ten years from 49,281 to 103,721. Those who 
are engaged in clerical work are now 95,208 
as against 27,191, and bookkeepers and cash- 
iers have increased from 33,603 to 60,424. 
Incidentally, there are now 233 women steve- 
dores instead of 7, and 41 women policemen 
where in 1910 there were none. 
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HAT has been the lasting heritage of the war? In brief, a 
nation of keener thinking, knowledge-demanding people. 

The war had a profound effect on the 100,000,000 inhabit- 

ants of this country and created in the people a thirst for knowledge, 
world wide in compass. The war instilled in the people the habit of 
thinking in world wide terms, of wanting information on subjects 


they never dreamed of before, of thinking more deeply 
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Goes Hand in Hand With 
the Awakened World 


Where can people find the means to satisfy this 
demand for knowledge? The greatest reservoir of 
knowledge—authoritative and comprehensive—is 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, the most widely 
known, the most reverenced—the resource of 
thousands of men and women seekers of knowl- 
edge in every generation for a century and a half. 
It is the book of the hour to satisfy the increased 
oe for knowledge by the awakened people of 
today. 


Today the man and woman needs every ounce 
of knowledge he or she can obtain in order to cope 
with the present business, political, social and 
economic readjustment. The man who holds his 
job today during this readjustment period is he 
who is particularly fitted for his work, the man 
who knows more than his fellows. Knowledge 
is always above par in the market and the easiest 
commodity in the world to sell, as an employer 
will gladly pay your price if you have the knowl- 
edge to deliver. An investment in the Britannica 
will pay you many times over in dividends of 
knowledge, pleasure and satisfaction, 


Guide to Sound Learning 


The Britannica has had a long and enviable 
career, and has grown in authority and esteem 
from generation to generation until it occupies the 
position today as the great reference book, ahead 
of any other in any country or any language. 


In placing the latest edition before the public, 
the Press of the University of Cambridge 
announced: “The Eleventh Edition of the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica is now offered to the public 
by the University of Cambridge in the hope and 
belief that it will be found to be a trustworthy 
guide to sound learning, and an instrument of 
culture and world wide influence.” Seldom has 
a hope been so quickly and completely realized. 
Thousands of owners have found the Britannica 
an indispensable means of self education. 


What Is to Come? 


How shall America readjust her industrial 
conditions? What will be the eventual results 
from the Disarmament Conference? How will 
Europe stabilize herself? Will the new nations 
created by the war last? Is the fall of the Bol- 
shevist —. in Russia immment? Will Ger- 
many fulfill its treaty obligations? 


By means of the extraordinary articles in the 
Britannica on, economics, industries, politics, gov- 
ernment, labor and capital you will be able to 
obtain a clear insight into the problems of today. 


What It Will Do for You 


The Britannica will stimulate you to improve 
your education. It will furnish you with a teacher 
of any subject you wish to study—a teacher who 
is master of his subject and tells what he knows 
in clear, simple language—a teacher who is always 
at your command. 

It will give you the answers to the thousand and 
one questions that the morning paper, sermons 
and books prompt in every active mind. It will 
make everything you see, read and hear more 
interesting. 

It will enable you to lay out a plan of education 
for your children and keep abreast with their 
studies. 

It will give you the history of every country in 
the world, every race, every city and the lives of 
all the men and women who have left their mark 
upon the world. 


Low Prices and Easy Terms 


At the prices we are selling these sets you are 
getting an enormous book value. This is the com- 
plete latest edition of this famous Encyclopaedia, 
of which there have been sold more than 200,000 
sets. The sets are bound in a special high quality 
of cloth, buckram, and in the finest leathers ob- 
tainable. The workmanship is the best. Other 
materials used are the highest grade. These sets 
are printed on the genuine India paper—the beau- 
tifvl, light, strong, thin but opaque sheet which 
makes this great work more compact, much more 
convenient to handle and more inviting to read. 

Stop and consider this wonderful bargain—this 
famous Britannica, in the popular Handy Volume 
issue, sold for a small payment with order and 
moderate monthly amounts for a limited period. 


Send for Our Big Illustrated Booklet 


We have prepared a book with hundreds of halftones, beautifully printed and larger than 


thousands of dollars. It is sent to you, without 
carefully the coupon, with your name and address, 


the 
book cost us, to prepare and print, 
for the asking. Please fill. out 


ge and 
and mail it to us at once. 


If you are ready to subscribe now, write an order on a piece of paper and mail with a dollar 


bill, and we will give your order prompt attention. 
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THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


THE FAIRY TREE 


By Eleanor Howard 


ITTLE curly-haired Le- 
nore stood and gazed 
up into the large oak 

tree that stood all by itself 
at the end of the barnyard. 
To the rest of the family 
that tree was merely the big 
hollow oak, but to Lenore it 
was a fairy tree. What other 
kind could it be, with that 
dear little door in the trunk 
that must surely have been 
made for fairies to pass 
through! 

When Lenore asked 
twelve-year-old Nan what 
the hole was for and who 
made it Nan said, “Why, it’s 
not for anything, of course, 
and nobody made it.” 

Lenore did not think that 
a wise answer. “If nobody 
made it,” she said, “then I 
know it’s for fairies. And 
this is a fairy tree.” 

One day as Lenore stood 
on tiptoe, peeping into the 
dark hole, her heart gave a 
big jump. She had seen 
something move! She closed 
her eyes for a moment and 
then opened them. No, she 





THE BUSYBOOS’ HOUSE- 
WARMING 


By Nancy Byrd Turner 


If you have walked in Lovely Wood 
(As really everybody should), 

You surely must have heard about 
The Busyboos, who, turned right out 
Of house and home, most cheerfully 
Moved on into a hollow tree. 


A hollow tree is damp, you know, 
And not a cosy place to go. 

It wasn’t just the home they wanted, 
But Busyboos are never daunted. 
They said, ““ We'll do the best we can,” 
And followed that praiseworthy plan. 


From near at hand and from a distance 
Kind workers came to their assistance. 
At once began much busy bustling; 
Much hurry-scurrying and hustling; 
No family ever moved, I think, 

So instantly and quick.as-wink. 


They swept and carpeted the floor 
And made neat windows and a door; 
With chatter gay and lightsome talk 
They laid a little curving walk; 
They dusted walls and polished sills 
And then put on the extra “ frills.” 


Miss Spider wove soft curtain laces; 

Ma gathered posies for the vases; 

Young Bud and Ricky Wren between them 

Arranged a vine— you should have seen 
them! 

Sue swept and swept; and all the rest 

With ardor did their very best. 


Said Pa, ‘“‘All Lovely Wood shall come 
And see our fine, luxurious home.” 

A shingle o’er the door they stuck 
With aid from Betsy Bug and Tuck 
And “ Welcome” wrote in letters quaint 
Upon it with pokeberry paint. 


At 8 P.M. the crowd came storming 
To share the Busyboo housewarming. 
Ten dozen fireflies furnished light; 

A cricket fiddled half the night. 

The venerable hollow tree 

Had never known such revelry. 





They danced the minuet: first Ma 
With Mr. Frog; then frisky Pa 

Led out Miss Fieldmouse. Capery Bud 
Cut all the didos that he could. 
There never was, nor yet will be, 

A jauntier, jollier company. 


At sunrise all the guests departed 

And left their hosts still happy-hearted, 
Still fresh and gay, still pleased as pie 
At living in a hole. O my! 

Suppose all grouchy folk should choose 
To imitate the Busyboos! 


had not been mistaken; 
there it was again! She flew 
to the house, where Nan sat lazily swinging 
on the porch. “Come quick,” she gasped. “I 
saw something in the hole in the fairy tree!” 

Nan stopped swinging. “You just think 
you did, Lenore.” 

“T did see it,” insisted Lenore. “Hurry !” 

It did not take the two girls a minute to 
reach the tree. Nan got there first; she peered 
into the hole. 

“Huh! I don’t see —” she began, and then 
she added quickly, “Oh, yes, I do. There is 
something in there, sure enough. Get a stick, 
Lenore; I’ll punch the thing and see what 
it is.” 

Lenore was horror-stricken. “Punch a 
fairy? Nan, you wouldn’t do a thing like 
that ?” 

Nan hesitated. Before she could decide 
what to do Jim Burke, a neighbor’s son, 
came strolling into the yard. 

He waved his hat at the girls. “Searching 
the fairy tree again, Lenore?” he asked. 
“Have you found a fairy ?” 

“Ves,” said Lenore. “I think so, Jim.” 

Jim came over laughing and peered into 
the hollow. He gave a short whistle. “There's 
something in there, and that’s the truth,” he 
said. “One of you get me a stick.” 

Lenore’s eyes snapped. “Jim Burke,” she 
said, “would a great big strapping boy use a 
stick on a fairy ?” 

Jim threw back his head and laughed. “I 
didn’t know you could hurt fairies,” he said. 
“Don’t they disappear when they want to, 
quick as a wink ?” 

Lenore looked doubtful. “Yes, they do,” 
she admitted, “but anyway, you must be 
very gentle.” 

Jim promised to be gentle. When Nan 
brought him ‘a long, smooth stick he thrust it 
carefully into the hole. 

Just then Shep, the dog, came running up; 
he sniffed at the tree and gave several short 
barks, 

“Hold on there, Shep,” said Jim. The next 
moment he exclaimed, “The thing’s got hold 
of the stick and won’t let go!” He leaned 
back and pulled hard. “Get 
out of the way, girls; it’s 
coming !” 

The girls jumped back, 
and Shep began to bark 
violently. 

Jim gave a strong tug, 
and the stick came forward 
so suddenly that he nearly 
fell backward. Something 
was wrapped round it that 
looked like a soft, heavy 
gray cord; at the other end 
of the cord was a furry gray ball. For a 
moment Jim was astonished; then he cried: 

“Hey, Lenore, your fairy’s got a winter 
coat!” 

Another jerk, and the furry ball was out of 
the hole. Nan and Lenore gave a little shriek 
as Jim held up the stick and they saw a 
queer little animal hanging limply from it, 
nose down. Its eyes were shut tight, and it 
looked almost lifeless as it hung there. 

“What in the world can it be?” cried Nan. 


Lenore’s lip trembled. “I don’t know, but 
it’s not a fairy,” she said in a choked voice. 

Jim looked at her. “Don’t cry, curly top,” 
he said. “It’s something mighty interesting, 
anyway ; it’s a good old possum.” 

“But it’s dead,” said Lenore. 

Jim laughed. “That’s what it wants us to 
think,” he said. “Specially Shep. Go ’way, 
Shep; this possum is as alive as you are, and 
you shan’t have it.” 

The girls could hardly believe that the limp 
little animal was alive. “But, Jim, how did it 
get its tail round the stick ?” Nan asked. 

“A possum uses its tail for a hand,” was 
Jim’s answer. “It uses it well, too. Look.” 
He tried to shake the tail loose, but he did 
not succeed. 

The possum was still limp and lifeless look- 
ing when a minute or two later Jim laid it on 
the ground and turned a wooden tub over it. 
“Your dinner bell’s ringing, girls,” he said, 
“and so is mine. I’ll come back soon and turn 
the little fellow loose.” 

Lenore almost forgot her disappointment 
in the excitement of telling about the pos- 
sum. As soon as dinner was over the whole 
family followed the little girls to the oak at 
the end of the barnyard. 

Jim was already there. “One, two, three!” 
he said with his hand on the tub. “One, two, 
three, out goes he!” 

The tub spun over, bottom side up. And 
then everyone felt very flat; there was noth- 
ing under the tub but green grass! 

“Well, I declare!” Jim gasped. Some of the 
family began to laugh. 

“The possum certainly was there,” Nan 
said doubtfully. 

“And the tub was too heavy for it to pry 
up,” Jim added. “It must have squeezed 
through that little space there at the bottom.” 
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pigs always got away again. Once the faster 
pig ran straight between Fred’s legs and 
made him sprawl on the ground; once Frank 
fell right across the other pig, which picked 
itself up with an indignant squeal and went 
racing off. 

At last one of the runaways turned in at 
the open gate of the boys’ own back yard. 
The other pig followed, and the three boys 
dashed in behind them. 

“Shut the gate!” panted Frank. 

Fred obeyed just in time to keep the fore- 
most pig from scuttling back to freedom. 

“I’m glad they turned in at their own 
gate,” Frank puffed. “But how are we going 
to catch them now? They’re slippery as eels.” 

“I wish I had a rope,” said John. 

The other boys knew that John had spent 
a summer in the West and had learned how 
to throw a lasso. 

“Whoop!” Fred cried. “Lassoing those fel- 
lows would be a fine plan!” 

He ran into the woodshed and came out 
with a long rope. While John got the rope 
ready the two little pigs began to root in 
= yard, but they kept a sharp eye on the 

oys. 

“Now I’m ready,” said John presently. 

But the pigs were not ready. The instant 























HURRY! 





“*O Dr. Jim, three 
gallons, quick, 
Of liniment, 
a peck 
Of salve and 
Jifty yards or so 
Of bandaging ! 
Poor little Joe 
Giraffe has 
sprained 
his neck !”? 
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“T don’t believe it was a possum, anyway,” 
father said teasingly. “Now was it, Lenore?” 

Lenore’s face shone. “No,” she answered; 
“it was a fairy disguised as a possum. Now 
I know for sure this is a fairy tree!” 


o 2 
PIGS ARE OUT! 


By Carrie Belle Boyden 


“Pr are out!” called a voice. “Fred! 
Frank! Pigs are out!” 

Fred and Frank jumped. They knew 
that the call meant work for them, for their 
father and the hired man were both away 
from home. 

“Where are the pigs?” Fred called back. 

“In Mrs. Wilson’s garden,” answered the 
voice, which belonged to John Newton, an 
older boy who was visiting near by. “I'll 
come and help you round them up.” 

The three boys hurried to Mrs. Wilson’s 
garden, and found the runaways joyfully 
eating carrots and lettuce. The pigs were so 
happy and busy that they did not look up, 
and so the boys had a chance to get close to 
them. 

All at once the nearer pig saw them. With 
a startled grunt it turned and raced away 
with the other pig close at its heels. 

The boys ran too. But the pigs were too 
quick for them; they went tumbling through 
a gap in the fence. The boys had to go 
through the gate, and so the runaways got a 
good start. 

It was a wild chase. Through back lots 
and fields the pigs scampered squealing, and 
after them ran John and Fred and Frank. 
Now and then, in spite of having to climb 
fences, the boys would overtake the fleeing 
animals and almost hem them in; but the 


John straightened up to throw a rope they 
were off again. Round and round the yard 
they ran. At last, however, the flying loop 
fell directly over the head of one of them 
and made it a prisoner. 

The two brothers held the captive while 
John lassoed the other pig. 

“Now for the real work!” shouted John. 
“You two boys bring that fellow along while 
I bring this one.” 

Pulling and hauling, the three boys at 
length got the two frightened little pigs 
through the gate, across the lot and over to 
the pen. 

When they reached the pen John lifted his 
squealing captive and dropped it gently over 
the fence; then he helped the other boys put 
theirs over. As the second pig slid to the 
ground the boys straightened up with sighs 
of relief. But the next instant they gave a 
shout. 

“Am I seeing double?” cried John as he 
gazed over the fence and blinked. 

“What does this mean?” Fred and Frank 
asked, gaping with all their might. 

For there in the pen were four pigs instead 
of two, all of the same size and color! | 

“We caught only two pigs, that is certain,” 
said Frank. 

“Of course,” said Fred. “We had only two 
pigs to catch.” 

The brothers looked at each other. “Then 
we've caught —” began Frank. 

“Somebody else’s pigs,” finished Fred. 

They looked sheepish, and so did John, but 
all three had to laugh. The four little pigs 
grunted loudly; it sounded as if they were 
laughing at the boys. Fred and Frank decided 
to let the visiting pigs stay where they were 
for a little while. 

Some time after John had gone home & 
stranger drove up to the gate in a buggy. 
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“T heard down the street that you keep 
pigs here,” he said. His eyes twinkled a little. 

“Not for sale,” Frank answered. ‘ 

The stranger asked whether he might see 
what they had, and the boys led him down 
to the pen. “Two of the pigs are ours,” they 
said. “But the other two don’t belong to us.” 

The man gazed at the pigs. “I should say 
they belonged to me,” he said, laughing, 
“though I don’t know which two they are. 
Anyway, I’m much obliged to you for catch- 
ing them.” 

When he had caught two pigs and put 
them into a box at the back of his buggy he 
pulled two half dollars out of his pocket. 

“Here’s your pay for all that trouble,” he 
said. 

The brothers shook their heads, but the 
man insisted. “I know what a dance those 
fellows led you,” he said. “’Twas worth a 
dollar to me to have them caught.” 

When he had driven off the boys looked at 
the coins lying on the gatepost. 

“John must have more than a third,” said 
Frank. “He did the lassoing, you see.” 

Fred nodded, and they went running off to 
find John. They were warm and tired; still, 
the pig chase had not been so bad after all. 

But they never learned whether they were 
raising their own two pigs, or the man’s 
pigs, or one of each pair. 


oe ¢ 
A MYSTERY SOLVED 


By Daisy D. Stephenson 


Do you hear that tippy-tap? 
(S-sh! Let’s not go near it!) 

Can it be the secret rap 

Of a little fairy chap? 

No, it’s just the maple sap! 
Aren’t you glad to hear it? 


o 9 
THE LITTLE WOODEN MAN 


By Eleanor Fairchild Pease 


e OOF !” howled the strong north wind. 

W “Whir, whir, whir!” whistled the 

little wooden man on the peak of the 

barn gable as he spun round and round. “Oh, 

do stop a moment, Mr. Wind, till I can get 
my breath.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” answered the north wind. 
“You must be getting old, wooden man.” 

The iron weathercock on the tip of the 
barn tower took a hand in the conversation. 
“Whee-ee!” he squeaked. “Isn’t he shabby, 
though? I’m really ashamed to have to be in 
his company all the time.” 

The weathercock was rather young; his 
glossy black painted coat shone in the sun, 
and his comb and bill and legs were so full of 
gilt that they glittered. When the wind blew 
hard he turned jauntily, this way and that. 

“He is shabby,” the north wind agreed. 
“Still, I can remember a time when his trou- 
sers were bright blue and his coat red. He had 
a black hat on, and his face was rosy and 
bright. A little boy put him up there, years 
and years ago. Whoo-oo, woof!” 

As the north wind let out his breath in a 
mighty blast the little wooden man spun 
round and round, clattering and shaking. He 
heard everything that the other two said, 
and it made him feel friendless and alone. 

The weathercock swayed gently to and fro. 
“Look at the little wooden man,” he squeaked. 
“He is not a weather man; he whirls round 
and round. No one could ever get any infor- 
mation from him, the foolish fellow. Why 
don’t you blow him down, north wind? I tell 
you I’m tired of such shabby company.” 

The north wind was ever ready for a prank. 
“Shall I?” he said. 

“No, no,” clattered the little wooden man. 
“The children in the house down yonder like 
to watch me. The baby claps her hands when 
I whirl round, and the boy admires me. It was 
their father who put me up here years ago.” 

The north wind whistled. “Weathercock up 
there says you are useless,” was the reply. 
“And he should know, up there in his high 
Position. I blow about the world to clean it 
up; if you are useless you might as well be 
blown down. Still, I haven’t time to waste on 
you to-day. I’ll be back to-morrow.” 

The little wooden man clattered in fear 
until, after a while, the north wind went 
away and he could breathe more easily. 

Two children looked out of the window of 
the little house that stood not far from the 
barn, a boy and a baby girl. 

“The wind has stopped,” said James, the 
boy. “I’m going to ask father to climb up and 

fix the little wooden man. He is so old that 
€ wabbles about when the wind blows; I am 
afraid he will blow down some stormy day.” 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


So while the baby watched from the win- 
dow and James stood in the barnyard and 
looked up, their father climbed up to the low 
peak of the barn. But instead of making the 
wooden man tighter he began to unscrew 
him. 

The little wooden man thought his end had 
come. “I’m no good,” he said; “no one wants 
me.” 

And the weathercock swayed back and 
forth in triumph, for he thought so too. 

But they were both wrong. When James’s 
father reached the foot of the ladder he 
handed the wooden man to the boy. 

“Take him, boy. It’s time he had a rest. He 
has stood on the gable for twenty-five years, 
and his paint is gone and he’s pretty shabby. 
Perhaps he will amuse you a little.” 

“Oho,” thought the wooden man, “so that’s 
what I am good for—to amuse the children. 
I wish the north wind knew that.” 

James took the wooden man back into the 
house and showed him to the baby. “Just 
watch me, baby,” he said. 

He brought in his tool chest and began to 
work on the little figure. He glued the loose 
joints so that they did not creak at all. Then 
he brought in his paint box. While the baby 
stood and looked on he painted the figure. 

“What is happening to me, I wonder,” 
thought the little wooden man. 

After a while he was laid on his back in a 
warm, sunny place. Then, several hours after- 
wards, James came and picked him up and 
took him out into the yard. 

“Sam,” James said to the boy who milked 
the cows, “won’t you climb up to the gable 
and put this fellow back where he belongs?” 

Good-natured Sam put down his work and 
climbed the ladder with the little wooden 
man. He fastened the small figure carefully 
into place while James stood below and 
looked on with approval. 

As soon as Sam had climbed down again 
the weathercock turned round and stared at 
the wooden man. 

“Oho,” he said spitefully. “All dressed up in 
new clothes, are you? Well, your finery won’t 
do you much good when the north wind 
comes along this way to-morrow. Just you 
wait and see.” 

The little wooden man did not reply. He 
stood and gazed down at the cottage window; 
his new clothes glittered in the bright sun- 
light—yellow hat, blue trousers, flaming red 
coat. He looked and felt very fine. 

The next morning the north wind came 
with a rush. 

“Look, north wind, look !” cried the weather- 
cock. “Our friend isn’t shabby any longer, 
but he’s as useless as ever, for all that.” 

The north wind roared with laughter. 

“So, my fine fellow!” he cried. “All dressed 
up, I see. But what good are you? Tell me 
that.” 

“T amuse the children,” said the little 
wooden man. 

“Amuse the children!” echoed the weather- 
cock. “Blow, north wind, blow as never you 
blew before, and teach this impudent fellow 
a good lesson.” 

“Woof, woof, woof!” roared the north 
wind. “Whoo-oo!” 

“Whee-ee !” squeaked the weathercock. 

“There’s no good reason for your being 
here, anyway,” said the north wind. Then he 
began to blow and blow and blow. 

He blew from the northwest, and he blew 
from the northeast, and he blew straight from 
the north. He blew long and steadily, and 
then he blew in sudden gusts and sent leaves 
and stray papers whirling far up into the sky, 
until they were just black specks. 

“What a wind!” said the people to one 
another. 

The little wooden man whirled round and 
round and round until he was dizzy. He could 
not stop. 

But in spite of the tempest he stayed on 
the peak of the gable—strong and sturdy and 
safe because the little boy had mended him. 
The wind could not understand it; he became 
angry, and the angrier he grew the harder he 
blew. 

“A hurricane is coming,” said the people. 

The weathercock was whirling so fast that 
he could scarcely squeak. “Stop, stop!” he 
gasped at last. But the wind did not hear him. 

“Stop!” he cried again. Then there was a 
sudden snap and a clatter of iron. 

“Oh, oh!” cried the children at the window. 
“The weathercock has blown down.” 

It was true. The wind went away howling, 
after a while, but the weathercock lay broken 
and useless on the ground beside the barn. 

To-day the weathercock lies in the loft, for- 
gotten. But the little wooden man still spins 
round and round in his shining red coat and 
yellow hat, high on the peak of the gable. 
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The first little one-page 
1 8 72 mail order leaflets were 

sent out by Montgomery 
Ward ® Co. in 1872. The first cata- 
logue, pictured above, was issued 
in 1874. It contained eight pages, 
about three by five inches in size. 
This was the beginning of the mail 
order business. 
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Fifty years of fair dealing, of 
1922 prices that always offered a 

saving, and today this big 
Golden Jubilee Catalogue contains every- 
thing for the Home, the Farm and the 
Family. 
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This big Golden Jubilee Catalogue pice 
tured above is priced to match the spirit of the 
times. Some things are priced at no profit, many 


things at very little profit. 


to the lowest prices. 
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wee) in the service of the 
American Public. 
In 1872 this business was begun 
in one small room, twelve by four- 
teen feet. 


Today, millions buy from us on 
faith in the name: ‘‘ Montgomery 
Ward.” 
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prices. 
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our Tillage Tools absolutely without 
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Many of these tools are actually priced 
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THE FLIGHT OF THE GEESE 
By Agnes Montgomery Gumpert 





Out of the south through the cold gray dawn, 
Riding the wrack of the gale, they come; 
Unswerved by hurrying, harrying winds, 
The gray goose pilots his squadrons home 
From far-off Calcasieu’s reedy fens, 
From the moss-hung brakes of far bayou 
aisles, 
From the haunt of the Cajun’s rendezvous; 
God speed you over your restless miles! 


Into the north, for the northland waits, 
A cold, white bride at the gate of spring; 
Her freshening fountains stir to life, 
And her wild woods welcome the boons you 
bring. ; 
The silver spruce and the tamarack tips, 
Sweet bells of the shadbush, tinkling low, 
And the wax-white cups of the bloodroot blooms 
Smile through the last of the melting snow. 


O age-old marvel! Yon quavering line, 
Unwearying pilgrims of trackless space, 
What unseen Pilot your wings directs 
To the reeds of your far-away nesting place? 
So into the north through the brightening dawn, 
Sure presage of springtime, your legions come, 
And a resurrection of faith is mine 
When the wild goose hurries his squadrons 


home! 
eg 


“WE MUST DO SOMETHING” 


LTHOUGH William Carey, the pioneer of 
A the modern missionary movement, was an 
obscure cobbler, his was no narrow vision, 

His sympathy went out to the whole world. He 
thought of it, yearned over it and preached 
about it. But no matter how enthusiastically he 
preached, neither his fellow ministers nor his 
little congregations would do the things he urged. 

Then came his great opportunity. On the last 
day of May, 1792, Carey preached the great his- 
toric sermon that has proved such a blessing for 
all heathen lands. He spoke at Nottingham, Eng- 
land, and chose as the text, “Lengthen thy cords 
and strengthen thy stakes, for thou shalt break 
forth on the right hand and on the left; and thy 
seed shall inherit the Gentiles and make the des- 
olate cities to be inhabited.” In his sermon he 
used two ringing phrases: “Expect great things 
from God” and “Attempt great things for God.” 

“Tf all the people had lifted up their voices 
and wept,” says Dr. Ryland, referring to the 
sermon, “I should not have wondered at the 
effect, so clearly did Mr. Carey prove how crimi- 
nal is our supineness in the cause of God.” 

But the people did not weep; they did not 
even wait; they arose to leave as usual. That 
was too much for the preacher. Stepping down 
from the pulpit, he caught hold of the hand of 
the apostle of missions, Andrew Fuller, and 
wrung it in an agony of distress. “Are we not 
going to do something?” he cried. “‘O Fuller, call 
them back; call them back! We dare not sepa- 
rate without doing anything!” 

In response to so passionate an entreaty 
Fuller called the people back, and the great 
result of it was that they formed the first mis- 
sionary society, and Carey became the first 
missionary of it. Let him that heareth do! 
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TWO KINDS OF BEAUTY 


HE study class had met with Miss March- 
banks, and the subject of the speaker had 
been interior decoration. 

“Q Gwen, wasn’t it fine?” said Peggy. “And 
Miss Marchbanks’s was just the one right place 
in town to have it! She could sit serene and listen 
to all that perfectly scathing talk about clutter 
and crowding and meaningless bric-a-brac and 
walls plastered with pictures and —” 

“She could,” agreed Gwen. “That beautiful 
great living room of hers illustrated every point 
the speaker made. Soft, rich, restful color, few 
pictures, few ornaments—everything suitable and 
harmonious. Yes, it was an object lesson for any- 
body who was starting in fresh.” 

“The minute I get home,” continued Peggy, 
“T’m going to stare every blessed object firmly in 
the face and make it give an account of itself; 
and if it can’t prove that it really adds to the 
beauty of the room it’s in, up attic it goes.” 

“What will your mother have to say?” sug- 
gested Gwen. 

“Mother! Oh, mother’s tired of running things 
and only too glad to let me do as I wish. Of 
course I wouldn’t touch her room.” 

“And when you're through,” prophesied Gwen, 
“the house will be good to look at, but her room 
will be the one that’s good to live in.” 

“But, Gwen —” 

“But, Peggy! Rooms grow. Fashions vary of 
course; but where reasonably good taste has pre- 
vailed and the family’s interests have been in 
worth-while things a room grows so full of life 
and atmosphere that—well, of course it needs 
cutting out and pruning back, so to speak, and 
changes and removals that are part of its growth; 
but to uproot the whole character of it is some- 
thing that needs a good deal of thinking about, 
it seems to me. You could make your living room 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


as beautiful as Miss Marchbanks’s and in the 
same way. I don’t doubt that as a matter of pure 
artistic arrangement it would be an improvement. 
But there are other kinds of beauty to consider 
—there’s the beauty of remembrance and of out- 
look, for instance. If I should change over my 
room I know that it wouldn’t pay. 

“There are too many things in it that I know; 
none of the bric-a-brac and pictures. are ‘mean- 
ingless.’ And, Peg, I can’t spare one of them! My 
pictures either refresh my memory of those won- 
derful six months I had in Italy, or they give me 
an all-out-doors feeling of space and grandeur 
when weather or sickness or dull duties shut me 
within four walls. I’d as soon block one of 
my windows as banish one of my pictures!” 

“JT see,” said Peggy thoughtfully. “Yet—I do 
think that the speaker was right. Crowding isn’t 
restful, and when things are crowded nothing 
shows to its best advantage. Now, does it, 
Gwen?” 

“On entering a room, no; as the furnishing of 
a room, no. But to live with, a person may want 
either many windows, as I do, or one or two ever- 
lastingly beautiful pictures perfectly displayed; 
and, Peggy, mother knows that speaker, and she 
called at our house and saw my room. She liked 
it! She couldn’t have thought it was beautiful, 
but she said, ‘What a dear little nest for a dear 
girl! It seems to radiate contentment.’ ”’ 

“She said that! Oh, dear me, you pesky Gwen! 
Now you've upset all my plans! I .shan’t even 
dare confiscate that awful gilt vase with the roses 
that Aunt Jane gave mother!” 

“Tf that vase were mine,” murmured Gwen- 
neth sympathetically, “an accident would have 
happened to it ages ago while I was dusting!” 
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THE TRIUMPH OF THE TIRE 


HE name of John B. Dunlop always re- 
calls the fascinating -story of a great 
achievement in business. It was in the 
eighties that young Harvey du Cros of Dublin, 
assisted by his six boys, began in his gymnasium 
to give exhibitions of skill in wrestling, boxing 
and fencing for the benefit of charity. At that 
time the velocipede had been invented for chil- 
dren, and since models for grown people had 
begun to appear Du Cros added cycling to the 
other sports. His wheel was the “safety cycle,” 
but because of its thin solid iron tire he could 
ride with neither speed nor comfort. He tried 
every improvement on the market, but could not 
satisfy himself. 

Then his boys came to him with an interesting 
story of a veterinary surgeon named Dunlop who 
lived in Belfast. It seemed that the surgeon’s 
little son had complained that his velocipede 
would not take him comfortably to school over 
the cobblestones of the Belfast streets, and the 
father had wrapped the iron tire with a rubber 
tube encased in canvas and inflated with air. The 
result was that the boys went up to Belfast, saw 
Mr. Dunlop and came back enthusiastic. “There’s 
a fortune in it,” one of them told his father, and 
he induced his father to form a company to put 
the invention on the market. 

The opposition that arose was incredible. The 
“sausage,” the “balloon,” the “hose pipe,” were 
some of the derisive names that were hurled at 
the tire, and whenever any of the Du Cros fam- 
ily used it they were hooted at as “mad Irish.” 
But their courage never failed. Arthur, who had 
urged his father to form the company, went to 
England and the following year defeated every 
rider in the Midland races. Then, heading a com- 
pany of cyclists, all of whom were using the 
rubber tire, he invaded London and swept every- 
thing before him. At once a considerable demand 
arose for the tire. 

Later some. one announced that in 1845 
Robert Thomson had patented a rubber, air- 
filled tire, and the Du Cros company had to 
enter the courts. Before the matter was adjusted 
their expenses were several hundred thousand 
dollars. 

But America had at once seen the value of the 
tire, and the company, which had begun with six 
workmen, continued making tires. To-day the 
same company, including the workers on its 
rubber and cotton plantations, employs perhaps 
thirty thousand persons. 

The Du Cros boys won in the game, and they 
won as true sportsmen. It is said of Sir Arthur 
du Cros—he was knighted a few years ago— 
that he is an example of a millionaire who has 
made his great fortune without displacing or 
injuring another industry. 
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AMBASSADOR PAGE’S HAPPY 
THOUGHT 


OW the late Walter H. Page when he was 
ambassador at London saved a very del- 
icate situation that arose between the 

United States and Great Britain in 1915 is told 
in a recent issue of the World’s Work: 

The Dacia, a German steamship interned in an 
American port, was bought and registered as 
an American vessel by a man who was an Ameri- 
can citizen, but who was known to be a sympa- 
thizer with the German cause. He loaded the ship 
with cotton and sailed for Germany. 

Great Britain protested, but the United States 
felt bound to let the vessel sail. The crisis that 

th governments had evaded was now at hand. 
If the British let the Dacia alone, all the German 
and Austrian ships that were then lying in our 
ports would be put under American registry and 





used in trade between the United States and the 
Central Powers. If Great Britain seized the Dacia, 
the action might embroil her with the American 
government—which would, serve German pur- 
poses quite as well. The plot was not lacking in 
cleverness. 

When the Dacia cleared on January 23 the ex- 
citement was keen; for the voyage had obtained 
a vast amount of newspaper advertising, and the 
eyes of the world were fixed upon her. 


One day Mr. Page dropped into the British - 


Foreign Office. ““Have you ever heard of the 
British fleet, Sir Edward?” he asked. 

Sir Edward Grey admitted that he had, though 
the question obviously puzzled him. 

“Yes,” Page went on musingly, “we've all 
heard of the British fleet. Perhaps we have heard 
too much about it. Don’t you think it’s had too 
much advertising?” 

The foreign secretary looked at Page as if he 
doubted his sanity. 

“But France has a fleet too, I believe,” said 
Page. 

Sir Edward granted that. 

“Don’t you think that the French fleet ought 
to have a little advertising? There’s the Dacia. 
Why not let the French fleet seize it and get some 
advertising?” 

A gleam of understanding immediately shot 
across Grey’s face. The old familiar twinkle came 
into his eye. 

This suggestion from Page was one of the 
great inspirations of the war. It amounted to 
little less than genius. The relation of France 
to the United States is peculiar; the names of 
Lafayette and Rochambeau still exercise a pro- 
found spell on the American mind. Americans 
will stand a great deal from France without get- 
ting excited. Page knew that, if the British seized 
the Dacia, the cry would go up in certain quar- 
ters for immediate war, but that, if France did 
so, we should hear little or nothing about it. And 
so the event proved. A French cruiser seized the 
offending ship, took it into port, where a French 
prize court promptly condemned it. The proceed- 
ing did not cause even a ripple of excitement. 
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He (to angry wife)—Must you quarrel with me 
in the street? What have we got a home for ? 
—Bert Thomas in London Opinion. 


MR. PEASLEE ON THE OBSERVING 
EYE 


HEN I think,” observed Caleb Peaslee 

regretfully, “how small a bother it would 

to me most times to give somebody 

a little pleasurin’ I’m ashamed at myself that I 

don’t do it oftener. Trouble is I don’t always see 

the chance; but I could look and spy round a 
little, I s’pose.”’ 

Deacon Hyne asked impatiently what Caleb 
meant. 

“Well,” Caleb answered slowly, “I’ve lived 
here within short hollerin’ distance of Mis’ Sarah 
Corbin for forty years ’thout givin’ any great 
thought to her. Course I realized she was .a 
widder and had a small farm and mebbe some 
little income, and I s’posed in the nature of 
things she got three meals every day, such as 
they was. 

“TI s’pose my wife knew more. As a matter of 
fact I know she did, for she’d run in to see the 
old lady once in a while, and she’d come back 
all cocked and primed over the old lady’s little 
bothers. She’d tell ’em off to me, but they’d go 
in one ear and right out through the other. 

“Night fore last, though, she went over there 
after supper, and when she come back she played 
a kind of low trick on me; she quizzed round till 
she found I didn’t have anything pressin’ that I 
was layin’ out to do the next day, and when I'd 
told her plump and plain—so’s I could get a 
chance to read my paper—that I didn’t have any- 
thing to do she sot back and grinned as if I'd 
been delivered right into her hand. I had misgiv- 
in’s that minute! 

“Pm glad of that,’ says she, ‘for by your own 
showin’ there ain’t any reason why you can’t do 
jest as I bid you to-morrer.’ She held back a 
minute to give that a chance to sink in, I s’pose, 
and then she says, ‘To-morrer mornin’ bright and 
early you're goin’ to hitch into the buggy and 
take Mis’ Corbin to the city!’ I sort of opened 
my mouth to say somethin’, but she shook her 
head. ‘I ain’t goin’ to listen to a word!’ she says, 
and-off she went and left me. : 

“TI ain’t goin’ to claim I didn’t feel a mite 
rebellious, Hyne, for I did, and I sort of cast 
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about in my mind for some way to eel out of 
goin’, but the main p’int is that I give in at the 
last without sayin’ anything, just as I might have 
known I would! 

“So come mornin’ I hitched the brown hoss 
into the buggy; I whistled a little to put as good 
a mouth on the thing as I could. Then my wife 
come to the door and give me a list of things she 
wanted I should do for her, and I drove off to 
pick up Mis’ Corbin, leavin’ my wife grinnin’ 
ter’ble knowin’ in the doorway. My whistlin’ 
hadn’t fooled her a mite. I knew it wouldn't 
somehow! 

“Wal, Mis’ Corbin was all fidgin’ and twit- 
terin’ on the doorstone when I pulled up there, 
and in she got, and off we went. I teched up the 
old hoss kind of sharp, for I figgered the faster I 
drove the sooner I’d have the job over with; but 
I hadn’t reckoned Mis’ Corbin in. We hadn't 
more’n got goin’ good fore she wanted I sh'd 
drive a mite slower. 

“‘Tt’s been fourteen years come Jannerwary,’ 
says she, ‘since I was over this road before, and I 
didn’t rightly enjoy it that time, ’count of goin’ 
in to have teeth yanked out. And now this time 
you’re goin’ so fast I can’t see half there is to 
see; we went by Jed Piper’s so fast I couldn't 
make out more’n half he’s done to fix up his 
house, further’n he’s added a bay window and 
a new doorstep and brown trimmin’s ’stead of 
green and shingled the well house and righted up 
the back porch where it was sagged. Can’t ye 
drive a little more mod’rate, so’s I can take more 
notice?’ 

“So’s she could take more notice! She'd seen 
more in the time we was buzzin’ by there than 
I’d seen in the whole year Jed’s been doin’ of it' 
And that was only the beginnin’ of the day. I 
drove slow same’s she wanted me to, and she sot 
back and p’inted out things that I'd never seen, 
or never sensed if I had seen ’em. 

“She took notice that somethin’ was killin’ 
Cobb’s apple trees, and that Gil Bird had banked 
his house with timothy hay ruther’n to cut bog 
hay for bankin’,—Gil’s jest as shiftless as that, 
but I’d never took notice,—and that all of them 
balm-o’-Gilead trees was rotted and gone that 
used to be in front of the Dyer place, and that 
Myra Wells had the best-lookin’ hens along the 
road. They’re all splendid-lookin’ hens, but if 
you’d asked me two days ago I couldn’t have 
told you whether she had a hen or not! 

“And it was that way all day; goin’ out and 
comin’ back, she kept p’intin’ out to me things 
that was interestin’, and that I’d had all the 
chance in the world to see three times a week for 
ten years, but hadn’t had the eyes to see with, I 
s’pose! And that night, when my wife asked me 
what kind of a day Mis’ Corbin peared to have 
had it took me the better part of two hours to 
tell her all about-it; I d’know when I’ve had such 
a budget of news to give her. She listened to me 
all through, and all she said was she was glad 
the old lady had sech a good time!” 

Deacon Hyne snorted impatiently. “She was 
jest a-pokin’ fun at ye,” he asserted. “From what 
you’ve been tellin’ you had about as much a trip 
of discovery as Mis’ Corbin did!” 

Caleb lifted a guileless face to his friend. “Do 
you know, Hyne,” he admitted, “I kind of 
thought she might have some such notion.” 


oy 


MOUSE LOGIC 


IONEER life, observed the North Dakota 

farmer, was often hard and disagreeable, 

but it had its good side. For example, a 
man could strike up a friendship with some wild 
creature that would be almost interesting enough 
to take the place of human society. 

I remember a little field mouse I had for a 
friend one summer. I was living alone in a shack, 
homesteading. After the spring breaking was 
ended I put my plough in a corner, and one day 
a field mouse came and took possession of it. She 
built her nest down behind the mouldboard, and 
before she had finished it I had made friends 
with her by tossing crumbs in her way. Soon she 
became so tame she’d come and eat with me 
three times a day. I’d keep her supplied with 
crumbs, and she would sit up on her haunches 
near the leg of the table and hold her food in 
her forepaws as dainty as a lady. I called her 
Jemima. A man gets sick and tired of eating 
alone day after day and week after week, and 
she was the next best thing to human company. 
We got to be great chums, and I never had to 
eat alone so long as she stayed with me. 

For some reason the plough didn’t suit her, 
and she moved into the woodpile in the opposite 
corner of the room. Well, one day when I was 
haying a thunderstorm came up, and I had to 
stop work about five o’clock. It was hot in the 
house; so I propped the door open and sat there 
watching the rain pour down. All at once a gust 
of wind blew the door shut with a terrific slam. 
A moment later Jemima came running from the 
woodpile with a young mouse in her mouth. 

Now, she had been going in and out of the 
shack through a knot hole perhaps four inches 
above the floor, but when she tried to run up to 
it with the little one in her mouth she couldn't 
reach it. She tried in vain three times to set 
up headfirst, and then—would you believe it’ — 
she turned round and backed slowly up until she 
could hook her toes into the edge of the huvle. 
Once there, she drew up herself and her iniant 
and disappeared into the pouring rain. - 

Pretty soon she returned and made for the 
woodpile. Out she came with a second baby, 
tried to run up headfirst to the knot hole, droppe:l 
down when she was almost there, turned round 
and backed up the wall, and so got out of the 
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shack. I looked out and saw her run to the shed 
where I kept the horses and the cow. 

The third time she didn’t try to go up the 
wall headfirst, but backed up as naturally as if 
she had always gone out that way. After she 
had moved six mousekins she made several trips 
with her nesting materials; she took just enough 
at each trip so that she could run up the wall 
headfirst with it. 

At last she came back, went to the woodpile 
and, coming out empty-mouthed, ran over to the 
plough and perched for a few moments in her old 
nesting site. Then she went to the leg of the 
table where I had fed her every meal, then into 
the woodpile again and then up the wall and off. 

Since she never came back again, it is plain 
that the slamming of that door had been a warn- 
ing to her. Perhaps she thought that an earth- 
quake threatened her precious family, and that 
it was well to move them before the woodpile 
came crashing down. 

Pretty clever reasoning for a mouse, wasn’t it? 
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THE UNHAPPY CZAR 


DRAMATIC little story that illumines in a 
flash the strangely unwholesome life that 
the Czar of Russia had to live in the old 

days is to be found in Mr. James L. Ford’s book, 
Forty-odd Years in the Literary Shop. Mr. Ford 
had an intimate acquaintance with Baron de 
Grimm, whose father had been the tutor of 
Alexander III of Russia, and who himself had 
been an intimate friend of the czarevitch. 

From De Grimm, he writes, I gained an idea 
of the isolation of an autocrat and the atmos- 
phere of dread, suspicion and uncertainty that 
surrounds an autocratic court. When the Czar 
Alexander II sent his son to the Riviera for the 
sake of his health he received from the young 
man’s attendants only vague reports in regard 
to his condition, although couriers arrived daily 
with letters. On one occasion the soldier who 
brought the post bag was ushered into the pres- 
ence of the czar, who after a hasty glance at his 
correspondence exclaimed: “There is no letter 
from my son, and it is some days since I have 
heard from him!” 

“But, sire,” exclaimed the soldier, “he is no 
longer able to write!” 

“Not able to write!” exclaimed the sovereign 
of all the Russias. “Will nobody ever tell me 
anything?” And it may be remembered that 
Nicholas II uttered a like despairing cry when 
the news of the January massacre, which his 
courtiers had sedulously kept from him, finally 
reached his ears. ° 


LOSING FACE 


HINESE workmen, says Mr. Sam Dean in 
Asia, would rather endure any amount of 
physical pain than to “lose face.” I 

remember a large-bodied Italian contractor who 
was in charge of the rebuilding of the Peking 
south gate. In one spot the coolies were using a 
tamper made of a large, round iron casting with 
ropes attached. They held the ropes and, throw- 
ing their bodies backward and forward in time 
with a song they were singing, raised and lowered 
it. Meanwhile, however, they were losing face 
with the crowd, for the Italian contractor was 
laying his cane to their backs with considerable 
vigor; so in order to retrieve their honor they 
began to sing with all their might: 


“Old foreign devil, old foreign devil, 
Beat, beat him, beat him in the earth!” 


The Italian did not understand, but the crowd 
laughed heartily. Although the foreigner was 
giving the coolies blows with a stick, they were 
hitting him a mental blow that in the minds of 
the onlookers made a fool of him. 

I myself, after six years among Chinese work- 
men, do not mind being called foreign devil and 
feel quite at home when I enter a shop and hear 
some one singing: 


“Tall foreign devil, wonder what he’s looking for; 
Trousers like stovepipes and eyes like an owl.” 


° ¢ 


AN INTERPRETER OF NATURE 


“Ti inhabitants of a frog pond close at 
hand, says the Youngstown Telegram, awak» 
ened two little girls who were spending 
their first night in the country. First came the 
high, piping voice of a little “peeper.” 

“What’s that?” asked Winnie. 

“T think it’s a bird,” Susan ventured to reply. 

Just then a basso-profundo frog sang one of 
his lowest tones. 

“What’s that?” 
whisper. 

“I’m not quite sure,” replied Susan, “but I 
think it is either a cow or an automobile.” 


°° 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL BUT CONVINCING 
“Tive mother of two boys aged respectively 


Winnie asked in a startled 


five and seven had a hard question to settle 

the other day. The younger boy came to her 
crying with exasperation and said that he was 
“a nickel short.” 

“Well, what’s the use of yelling about it?” said 
his older brother, who was calmly eating candy. 
“You don’t think I took it, do you?” 

“J don’t say you did,” the little fellow replied, 
“but I’m a nickel short and you're eating candy.” 
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SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 








W.LDOUGLAS SHOES 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT 


and finest 
market affords. 


ing with 


money can 


THE STAMPED PRICE 
IS YOUR PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
” UNREASONABLE PROFITS 


i one small retail 


name and 





WHEN YOU BUY W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
CONSIDER THE EXTRA QUALITY 
YOV RECEIVE FOR THE PRICE PAID 


—s een Ries Oe we anbeal Ge 


STAMPING THE RETAIL PRICE 
AT THE FACTORY 


pe domme whan ws 
make the best shoes forthe price that 


| tien ses send heen tech Ger a W2. 
} Douglas store. We own 108 stores lo- 
| cated in the principal 
) find in our stores many kindsand styles 

of high-class, fine shoes that we believe 
are better shoe values for the money 
} than you can buy elsewhere. 


one or two extra profits. Order direct w 
from the factory and save money. 


SoM $5.00 & $600 





selected leathers the 
We employ the high- 
ers, all work- 
determination to 


cities. You will 














i} Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are excep- W.L. Douglas name 
i} tionally good values. There is one point and portrait is the 
| we wish to impress upon you that is best known shoe 
worth dollars for you to remember. | Trade Mark in the 
W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all world. It stands for 
} of our stores at factory cost. We donot | thehighest standard 
] make one cent of profit until the shoes | °! quality at the low- 
} are sold to you. When you buy shoes | ©%t possible cost. 
] at any one of our stores you pay only | The intrinsic value 
in giving to the con- 
No matter where you live, shoe dealers | sumer the equiva- 
| cansupply youwithW.L.Douglasshoes. | lent of the price 
cost no more in San Francisco | paid for the goods. 
than they doin New York. Insist upon Catalog Free. 
having W. L. Douglas shoes with the 
- retail price stamped on the 
sole. Do not takea substitute and pay peuvent 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
157 Spark 8t., Brockton, Mase. 








Dan Beard | 
Woodcraft Camp 


A sign-up for the Dan 
Beard Outdoor School 
and Camp is the best 
gift a dad can give you. 


Tell him to write and 
find out what the other 
fathers and boys think 
of it. Then you will be 
with us next summer. 


Apply 95 Bowne Ave., Camp Section, Flushing, L. I. 














Ride To and From School 


and enjoy trips into the country. 
Your vacation and week-end job can pay fora 
Cleveland. 75 miles to the gallon — 15,000 miles 
on tires. Write $185 


for Catalog “Y.”" tan Ay ' 
Cleveland Motorcycle Mfg. Co. (G3 
Clevieand, U.S. A. 

















TELL TIME BY THE SUN 
Invaluable for use by Boy Scouts, 
Motorists and Outdoor Sports- 
= Fits o vest pocket. sere 

Compass and Sun-dial in one. 


S ANSONIA. B 
Equipped with the only Compass 
made that gives the true direction. 

(For use in the United States only) 
DAN BEARD, says: “*I would like to 
see every Scout have one.”’ 
ANDREWS & HOLLINWOOD 
Dept. E, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Sent postpaid, $1.00 


WHY not spend Spring, Summer and Fall , 
gathering butterflies, insects? I buy ie 








hundreds of kinds for collections. Some wort! 

$1 to $7 each. Simple outdoor work with my 
instructions, pictures, price list. Get posted 
now. Send 25c. (NOT STAMPS) for qies 


trated Prospectus. CLAIR. 
in Insects, Dept. 71, Ocean Park, California 


$e ate STOVINK “me 


y, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 














ye Would os 
Like to 
s2 Weekly 


BOYS! 


I have worked out a plan so that boys can sell dur- 
ing spare hours a well-known food product in their 
own neighborhood — and make from $2.20 to $6.60 a 
week. I call these boys my “junior sales force’’— 
and Iam making them real salesmen—so that later 
they can build up a business of their own and have 
a real education in salesmanship. Here is a sample 
of what my boys write me: “I sold out the first day— 
send another order as Quickly as possible.’’ Any 
boy with red blood in his veins can become a junior 
salesman in his city for me and make money. Write 
me to tell you what I can do for you and you for me. 
No capital required. Write today. Direct letter to 

SALESMANACER, Specialty Sales Dept., 

377 Broadway, Boston, Mass. 








You May Try It 
Three Months 


Before Deciding 


S° confident are we that the 







New Companion Sewing 
Machine will 
meet your highest 
expectations that 
we are willing to make 
you the following offer: 


If the New Companion 
Sewing Machine you 
select is not perfectly _ 
satisfactory in every 
particular after you have 
tried it in Botha home for three months, 
we will R ND YOUR MONEY and 
take back the machine at our expense. 


We offer choice of seven styles, including 
foot treadle and electric models, guarantee 
Sor twenty-five years, pay all freight charges, 
and sell at a very low price. Shipments made 
from four convenient shipping stations in 
Eastern, Central and Western sections. 


NEW LOW PRICES 
Attractive Terms 


Be sure to get Our Liberal Offer and Attractive 
Terms before purehasing a new sewing machine. 
A post-card request brings our free illustrated booklet 
and full particulars by return mail. SEND IT NOW. 

Perry M Cc y. Boston, Mass. 
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PLACING FLOWER BEDS 


ANY flower beds that in themselves are 
M pretty are nevertheless ineffective because 

they are poorly placed. In the middle of 
the lawn a flower bed looks isolated and therefore 
is not pleasing, although an observer may not 
know just why the bed fails to satisfy the artistic 
sense. A flower bed should relate itself to the rest 
of the garden, for it is not there for its own sake 
but only as a part of the general scheme. When it 
has a hedge, a mass of shrubbery or a vine-covered 
fence for a background, the eye is gratified, for it 
finds exactly what it unconsciously seeks, a screen 
against which to view the flowers. The same con- 
ditions hold true for the walls of a house, thoygh 
with one qualification: that the flowers may not be 
of the same general color as the wall. Red gera- 
niums do not look well against a red brick wall, 
nor white flowers against a white house. 

Flowers at the base of a wall seem to raise the 
wall and to make the transition from the perpen- 
dicular lines of the building to the horizontal lines 
of the grass more gradual and pleasing. Flowers 
also help te define a walk. 

A flower bed in the middle of a lawn decreases 
the apparent size of the lawn, but flower beds 
round the edges seem to increase the size. 
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THE CARE OF INVESTMENTS 
XI. Industrial Securities 


"Tees term “industrial”? cannot be precisely 
defined, but as ordinarily used in the invest- 
ment markets it means the large class of 
manufacturing, marine and trading companies. 
The steel industry contributes many securities to 
the industrial list ; the principal users of steel, such 
as railway-equipment plants, machinery manu- 
facturers and automobile companies, also con- 
tribute. Issues of rubber, leather, paper, textile, 
packing and chemical concerns form another large 
group, and the list could be extended to include a 
wide variety of special and patented products. 
Trading companies include exporting, mail-order 
and chain-store enterprises. 

Owing to the wide variety of industrial business 
and the varying conditions to be considered, it is 
possible to offer only a few of the more general 
rules by which such issues can be judged. Stocks 
of the leading companies are subject to active 
speculation and a wide range of prices and as a 
rule the small investor should avoid them. That 
statement may be modified with respect to pre- 
ferred stocks, for some of those issues have come 
to have a recognized investment standing and rela- 
tively stable markets. But even such securities are 
subject to rather wide changes. The best time to 
buy them is when current interest rates are very 
high and likely to decline, for such a movement 
means that the price of fixed income securities 


- will advance. When current interest rates are 


high such securities will decline, as they have done 
within the last few years as a result of war con- 
ditions and scarcity of capital. Very lately the 
influence of easing money rates has been seen in 
improved prices for such issues. 

The bonds of industrial companies vary greatly, 
but many of them are of excellent character. The 
financial structure of such corporations is simpler 
than that of most railway companies and many 
public-utility companies. Although a majority of 
the larger enterprises have bond issues, the larg- 
est of them have comparatively few, and many 
have put out but one or two issues, The more 
extended bond lists are those of large steel com- 
panies that have absorbed smaller concerns and 
assumed their debts. 

The ‘‘short-term” note is a familiar form of in- 
dustrial financing; such issues are occasionally 
secured by property mortgage, more often by 
collateral, but frequently are only debentures. 
Some of the bond issues contain provisions for 
converting them into stock, a privilege hitherto 
noticed with reference to certain railway bonds. 
Sinking-fund provisions are frequent, and recently 
many companies have issued bonds in series, a 
stated proportion to be retired every year. 

A marked characteristic of industrial business 
from the point of view of the investor is the per- 
sonal element, for the success of such enterprises 
depends largely upon the ability with which they 
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are managed. Some of the larger 
industrial companies now have 
such well-planned organizations 
that reverses due to change of 
control or of officials seem almost 
out of the question, but the condi- 
tions vary according to the size 
and nature of the business: a fact 
that should never be overlooked. 

Liability to wide fluctuations in 
the volume of business is another 
element of importance and one 
that has been very noticeable as 
a result of the abnormal condi- 
tions during and since the war 
period, although changes occur 
also in ordinary times. 

The ups and downs of industrial 
conditions mean radical changes 
in the dividend payments of many 
companies and wide fluctuations 
in the market values of the securities most affected. 
On numerous preferred and some common stocks 
stable dividends are maintained, and bond issues 
may be comparatively exempt from serious influ- 
ence; but the conditions and probabilities should 
be separately ascertained for each issue. 

Stocks that are subject to wide and sudden 
fluctuations are clearly unsuitable for the small 
investor. If the investor intends to avoid those 
more speculative issues but to purchase bonds 
or preferred stock of an industrial company, he 
should first be sure that the company’s earnings in 
the poorest years are ample to meet interest or divi- 
dends on such issues. He should feel satisfied, also, 
that the industry is of a permanent character and 
of sufficient magnitude to be virtually free from 
danger on account of changes in the management. 

It is essential to examine the periodical balance 
sheet, to notice the amount of corporate surplus 
and reserves, and to consider with special care the 
relation of current, or “quick,” assets to current 
liabilities. The difference between those two items 
is called net working capital. It is a vital thing in 
the financial condition of any industrial company, 
and most of all in that of an enterprise that is sub- 
ject to wide seasonal variations in its volume of 
business. Current assets should be at least twice 
as great as the current liabilities, represented 
principally by accounts and bills payable. If the 
company has a bonded debt it is a good rule, 
though it cannot be applied in every case, to see 
that the net current assets are approximately equal 
to the bonded debt. 

Lack of publicity is an objection to the securities 
of many industrial companies. Some corporations 
make excellent reports, and the number that give 
out fairly adequate information is increasing—a 
tendency that is owing largely to the growing needs 
of the companies for capital, which makes it nec- 
essary for concerns that originally were financed 
by relatively few persons to offer their securities 
now to the genera: public. There is no uniformity, 
however, in the methods of making public state- 
ments, and it is common to find reports that really 
tell nothing that a would-be investor needs to know. 
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OVERWORK 
A HOUSEKEEPER who is overworked often 





says, “I know that I am doing too much, but 

I must keep going, for when I try to stop 
I feel worse.’ She does not realize that such a 
condition is a danger signal. She ‘‘feels worse” 
because when the “speeding up”’ ceases the over- 
supply of blood that has been directed toward 
certain nerve centres is withdrawn to repair 
wasted tissues. Though she feels “let down” when 
the process of recuperation sets in, she is really 
on the road to recovery. 

The exhaustion caused by overwork is often 
augmented by brain-fag. For example, women who 
have become overtired from the care of a house 
often needlessly add to the burden by dwelling 
upon the details of the housework. While they are 
doing the washing they keep thinking about the 
big ironing that they will have to do next, and 
while they are ironing they worry about the work 
for some other day. They need to learn to make 
some kinds of work as automatic as possible. Beds 
should be made, lamps filled and dishes washed 
as mechanically as you can do these things with- 
out neglecting the work. 

If there is mending to do in the evening, some 








FLOWERS 


member of the family should read 
aloud and thus divert the mind of 
the mender from what has become 
drudgery. A hospital patient told 
her nurse that she had sat alone 
for hours mending her husband’s 
stockings and those of the hired 
men until she felt that she could 
“never take another stitch.” When 
she returned to changed condi- 
tions at her home the task be- 
came a pleasure. 

Women who have always had 
leisure may suggest, ‘‘ Why did 
she not just let her work go, and 
rest ?”” Some physicians advise 
that way out of the difficulty, with 
the trite remark, “Your health is 
worth more than anything else.’’ 
But busy women realize that to 
“let the work go” for long when 
there is no help to be had only increases the burden 
later on and makes the mountain almost insur- 
mountable. Breakdown can be avoided only by 
learning how to work steadily without wasting 
energy. 

od 


THE TEENS AGE PARTY 


N the birthday that marked the entrance of 
QO a boy into his teens his parents gave him 

his first “mixed” party. A dozen or more 
boys and girls romped into the house determined 
to have the best possible time between the hours 
of eight and ten. 

The mother found her time so occupied with 
cakes, candies, fruit, setting the table, decorating 
the dining room and a hundred and one other 
things that it fell to the lot of the father to take 
care of the games. He prided himself on his ability 
to systematize the work at his office, but until he 
thought of handling the party as he would a busi- 
ness deal the coming event filled him with anxiety. 

{nstead of having the children sit round for ten 
ut fifteen minutes until some one thought of some- 
thing to play, or instead of describing a game in a 
rather careless manner and then saying, “Let’s 

¢ play it. You’ll soon catch on,” the head of the 
family saw to it that everything was ready to 
begin just as soon as the last comer had arrived. 

They played several of the well-known games— 
missing words, familiar songs, menagerie, twisted 
fruit. (If you wish to learn about other suitable 
games for such a party, look in department pages 
of The Companion or write to the Editor of the 
Family Page.) 

As each game that required pencil and paper 
was announced, slips were passed out that con- 
tained full instructions and spaces in which to 
write the answers. 

The old game of twisted fruit, for example, was 
explained in a few words, the explanation being 
followed by the ‘“‘twists” and spaces to write the 
real names and the number of the contestant. In 
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Totals 


Winning boy : No.- 
Winning girt_—_.—_—__ i _____________No. 


order to assure the children that no partiality 
would be shown, every girl was given an even 
number and every boy an odd one, as they entered 
the room. Each contestant kept his or her number 
for the entire evening. 





HOUSE 
SAMMUT 


PORCH 





The top of the “twisted fruit” instruction sheet 
was like this: 

: Game No. 4 
Twisted Fruit 

Each word to the left contains the letters 
that when properly placed will form the 
name of a well-known fruit. The first is 
pear. You have one minute to fill out 
the remaining spaces. 

raep — 
pepla — 
ieuqne 
eraogn 

Eight fruits were given. Every correct name 
counted one point on the credit chart. 

The credit chart explains itself. 

The counting for the other games was done in 
the same way, and when all the games were over 
it was the work of only a few minutes to add up 
the totals on the credit chart and give the prizes. 
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THRIFT YEAR IN ONE CHURCH 
‘Ca we run-on less ?’”’ The committee in 








charge of finances in one Lowa church 

was appalled at the decreased amounts 
promised for subscription payments at the begin- 
hing of their last church year. 

“We can’t cut our pastor’s salary,’’ was the 
unanimous verdict. 

“We must cut the ‘overhead’ then,” was the final 
decision. And this is how they did it: 

They listed every part of the church work that 
cost them money. There was the janitor service, 
the Sunday music, the lighting and heating, flowers 
for the altar and for the sick, the laundering of the 
Communion-service napery, the fuel for the winter 
months, dishwashing for church suppers. 

It was necessary to keep a janitor for regular 
work, but it was found that all the occasional 
meetings could be set for a “church day,” so that 
fewer extra calls on the janitor had to be paid for. 
The church day was one day a month, the same 
day of the week as the midweek prayer service. 
It began in the morning with perhaps committee 
meetings, went on into the Junior and Senior Aid 
meetings; and later the home and foreign mis- 
sionary societies had their hour. Any church 
member could attend any or all of the meetings, 
could get a luncheon in the church parlors at noon, 
or bring his own. Thus every church meeting of 
that month could be-attended in one day. 

Of course the church day did not cut down the 
regular church services. Prayer meetings were 
held every week and Sunday services as usual. 

Volunteers were called for to furnish the church 
music. When it was learned that the church needed 
the help of those members who had musical ability 
many responded. That did away with a paid choir, 
and the congregation decided that much of the 
old music on hand was as pleasing to them as any 
of the new. 

There were several novel ways to keep the 
church supplied with flowers. One way was to allow 
anyone who wished to do so to decorate the 
church on some particular Sunday in mem- 
ory of some one who had died. Another 
way was to send out slips to the flower 
growers in town that such and such a 
Sunday would be peony day or iris day or 
sweet-pea day. When the summer flowers 
began to give out a number of the congre- 
gation planted bulbs for winter blooming 
or forced their house plants to more rapid 
growth. After the church services the 
flowers were sent to the ‘‘shut-ins”’ or those 
who were ill, 

Different members pledged themselves 
to launder the Communion-service linen at 
least once during the year. On several Sat- 
urdays the younger members of the church 
went on merry trips to the woods in a farm 
wagon and brought back “down” wood 
that helped to lessen the winter’s fuel bill. 
peer aes Others cheerfully formed dishwashing 

squads and found it no harder to wash 
dishes in the service of the church than 
at home. 

That church is now running on a lessened 
expenditure, but the enthusiasm and the real work 
of the congregation have increased so that thei 
thrift year has not only brought them a way out of 
their financial trouble but has fostered a closer 
fellowship and a pride in their endeavors. 
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PLAYING _ 
BETTER BASEBALL 


Training in the Playing Season 


NCE the season has begun, the 
O player must devote all his ener- 
gies to getting into condition for 
the particular position he is to play. 
Every position on the team has different 
requirements ; the footwork of a catcher 
is not at all the same as that of the first 
baseman, the fielding of a pitcher is 
quite unlike that of a shortstop, and so 
on. Any young player can improve him- 
self a great deal by studying carefully 
the’ requirements of his job and then 
adapting a training system to suit them. 
The only caution necessary is not to 
make the system too exhausting. 
Immediately before practice or a 
‘game, some sort of exercise is re- 
quired; something that will definitely 
stir the blood and loosen the muscles. 
For that purpose setting-up exercises 
are good, although most baseball teams 
have some sort of horseplay that fur- 
nishes fun as well as exercise. Follow 
the exercises with a run round the 
field, and then pass the ball for five or 
ten minutes until you are all aglow. 
Such before-the-game workout is im- 
portant for everybody and is indispen- 
sable for pitchers. It is never enough 
to exercise the arm alone; a complete 
warming up of the whole body is nec- 
essary. 





R.R. lens of good quality or an anastig- 








mat is available, the time of exposure 
ean be cut in half by using the next 
larger lens stop, which is F. 8. When 
working in the shade of a building with 
light from the sky above, one fifth of a 
second should be allowed when stop F. 
11 is used, or one tenth of a second with 
F.8. Although many anastigmat lenses 
have larger apertures than those men- 
tioned, and therefore reduce the time 
necessary for exposures, the advan- 
tage is partly offset by a corresponding 
decrease in the depth of focus, which 
adds to the chances of getting a blurred 
image if the animal moves backward 
or forward sufficiently to be out of the 
plane of the principal focus; but there 
is less danger that that will happen 
when you are using a smal! camera than 
when you are using a large one, for the 
lens of the small camera comes nearer 
to having a universal focus. 

A side lighting gives the best ‘‘model- 
ing,” or impression of roundness and 
relief, and also brings out most clearly 
the texture of the animal’s coat. In 
summer the best angle of illumination 
is found about the middle of the fore- 
noon or of the afternoon, but at other 
seasons of the year it comes nearer the 
noon hour. 

Before you bring the subject to the 
place where you are to make the picture 
have everything ready — background, 
stand and camera—and see that the 
plate or film is in place and the shutter 
set for the speed you intend to use. 





Not every day will the baseball player 

get enough exercise and a sufficient 
sweating out of the game itself. After a 
game or a period of practice that has 
not been too severe it is a good plan to 
run half a mile before going indoors. 
A satisfactory plan is to circle the whole playing 
field twice slowly, and then make a circuit of the 
bases at full speed. That will flush the pores of 
the skin and make it certain that the bath will 
remove all waste matter. 

As has been said before, rest is no smalt part of 
the process of getting into condition. If there is 
a big game to play, it is not uncommon for the 
trainer, besides making every player sleep nine 
hours in an open room, to make all the players lie 
down and relax for an hour before they go to the 
field. For anyone who is threatened with a case of 
nerves, that course is usually effective. 

There are several don’ts always to be remem- 
bered. Don’t ever throw a ball hard with a cold 
arm; you may strain a tendon. Don’t snap your 
arm. Don’t throw after your arm is really tired; 
you will get something worse than a sore arm—a 
“dead” one. Don’t forget that you can stiffen up 
easily in the intermissions of a game. Keep out 
of drafts and keep covered up. A warm sweater, 
when you are on the bench, is always to be worn, 
whether you feel the need of it or not. Don’t stop 
too quickly when you are running; you may get a 
“Charley horse” (displaced muscle). Don’t wear 
ankle supporters or wrist straps unless they are 
absolutely necessary ; they cause weakness. Don’t 
smoke ; it hurts your wind and makes you “dopey.” 

The rubdown after the game is a luxury but not 
a necessity. If you have used warm water and 
plenty of soap to get your body clean and then 
taken a cool bath, little else is to be desired. It 
does feel good to have some one rub your back 
and knead your arm, but excessive unscientific 
rubbing is likely to do more harm than good. The 
Many preparations on the market for rubdowns 
are of doubtful value. If the body has been 
properly exercised before practice and properly 
washed after it, nature in a night’s sleep will do 


the rest. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING HOUSEHOLD PETS 


CAMERA that can be focused for near-by 
objects—either by a scale or by visual exam- 
ination of the image upon a ground-glass 

screen—is most suitable for photographing house- 
hold pets. It is necessary to pose small animals near 
the lens, in order to obtain a fair-sized image; and 
if only a fixed-focus camera is available, a suppie- 
mentary lens, commonly sold as a “portrait attach- 
ment,” to be placed in front of the regular lens, is 
often useful. By such means an object at close 
range is brought into sharp focus. The distance at 
which the camera should be placed from the sub- 
ject when a supplementary lens is used is given 
. the maker’s instructions that accompany the 
ens. 

It is usually best to place the camera on a low 
tripod or other support, and then pose the animal 
at a spot previously determined upon. In that way 
the exact distance can be measured and the lens 
can be set correctly before making the exposure. 
In attempting the more difficult task of catching 
an animal at play it may be necessary to hold the 
canicra in the hands and follow the model about. 
That calls for good guesswork in judging distance 
and maintaining it, unless a reflecting camera is 
avaliable, for it requires very rapid exposures to 
cate!) an animal running or jumping. The ordinary 
Worker will do better to content himself with tak- 
ing the subject at an instant of arrested action, 





It is never enough to exercise the arm alone; a complete warming up 


of the whole body is necessary 


which often conveys quite as good an impression 
of motion. To give a correct impression of an ani- 
mal’s size the camera should be neither too high 
nor too low. The best height is about the level of 
the animal’s head. 

A plain background of a neutral color and a tone 
that contrasts with that of the subject is usually 
needed to show the animal to good advantage. 
When that cannot be found in the natural sur- 
roundings, a gray blanket will serve the purpose 
well, or, when a smaller background will answer, 
a window shade or a large sheet of tinted paper 
free from creases will do. When a background is 
used a plain rug or square of colored denim should 
be spread for the subject to stand upon, and in the 
case of small or restless models it is a decided 
advantage to throw the rug over a packing box or 
stool, and thus make a ‘“‘model stand.” It not only 
brings the subject to a more convenient height for 
working purposes but makes it possible to limit 
the radius of activity—a matter of considerable 
importance in handling playful kittens. 

When using ordinary lenses it is not advisable to 
try to work indoors, for animals will not keep stilb 
long enough for the exposures that such condi- 
tions require. The best way is to do the work out 
of doors; but avoid strong sunlight in summer, 


since it gives hard shadows and unpleasant con- 
trasts. The best illumination is a light softened by 
haze or thin white clouds over the sun. To geta 
similar result on a clear, cloudless day, suspend 
horizontally a screen or canopy of thin white 
cheesecloth over the spot on which the subject is 
to pose. If the model can be kept quiet enough to 
permit setting the shutter for a slow speed or for 
the bulb, the softer lighting found in the shade of 
a house is good. Then the background can be 
pinned against the side of the building and the 
subject can be posed several feet away. The light- 
ing must depend on the capacity of the lens and 
shutter. If the camera has a single lens of rela- 
tively small aperture and a shutter that gives only 
one speed for snapshots, the stronger illumina- 
tion of the open sky is necessary to avoid serious 
undertiming; but faster lenses, or a shutter that 
can be set for several slow speeds, make it pos- 
sible to use the weaker lighting in the shadow of 
a building. 

The exposure in diffused sunshine will average 
one twenty-fifth of a second for extra rapid plates 
or films with a lens aperture of F. 11, which is 
about the same as the largest-sized stop of cam- 
eras fitted with a single achromatic, or the cheaper 
grade of R. R. (rapid rectilinear) lenses. When an 








THE GAME 
OF 
CHECKERS 


First Position 
Reference board, showing 
how the squares 

are numbered aa 


a 
al 
i 
A 





Black 


IRST position is a long-recognized problem 
in end-game play when the men are reduced 
to two each and half at least are kings. It is 

determined by having the move. (See the Boys’ 
Page for February 17, 1921.) The player having 
the move can win. 

Rule: When the kings of the side having the move 
are on the same diagonal line, as in the first dia- 
gram given below, move the centre king toward its 
own single corner. When the kings are not on the 
same diagonal line, as in the second diagram shown 
below, move the centre king toward the opponent’s 
single corner, or move the centre king to the same 
side on which the opponent’s king is placed. 


No.1 


White 


White to play and 
win. In the first dia- 
gram 15-18 is the move 
toward white’s single 
corner. Then if black 


black plays 16-20, 18-23 
wins. Butifblack plays 
32-27 then, 28-32, 27-24, 
18-15, 24-28, which now 
forms the second dia- 
gram. (See No. 2.) 





White to play and 
win. a15-11, 16-19, 32-27, 
28-32, 27-31, 32-28, 11-16, 
19-24, 16-19. White wins. 

a—The move toward 


the opponent’s single 
corner. 





A MANCUVRE FOR FIRST POSITION 
No.3 


White 


5-1 
6-9 
15-18 

ag-5 
18-22 


Black 
wins 





1-5 


9-13 


18-15 
21-17 


29-25 
15-18 

a—Now the same as No. 2 with colors of pieces 
and position on the board reversed. 





Then give your undivided attention to 

watching every movement of the ani- 

mal. That is important in order to get a 

pleasing result, since an attractive atti- 

tude usually lasts but an instant. Do 

not attempt set poses, and above all 
things never ‘‘fuss” or show impatience in han- 
dling the model. Merely keep it from straying out 
of range of the lens; then wait for the critical 
moment. 
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THE FLAG, THEY DO NOT CARRY 


VEN an eye less keen than Mr. James Pres- 
E ton’s would have been able to read at a glance 
the distress signals that his nephew Phil was 
flying as he entered. The drooping mouth, the sag- 
ging shoulders, the frown on his forehead, were 
there for anyone to read. 

“Why, how-de-do, Phil?” he began quite as usual. 
“Which one of the jobs did you get?” 

Phil slumped into a chair. ““None,” he answered 
briefly. “I knew there wasn’t any use in going. 
Saunders wanted a fellow that was older and had 
had more experience.” 

“They didn’t say anything about age in their 
advertisement, did they? And that work you did 
for Judge Morris was quite in line with what they 
would be looking for. Didn’t they see that?” 

“Oh, I didn’t say anything about that to them. 
What was the use? As soon as they asked about 
my age, I knew that they wouldn’t take me.” 

“All settled, eh? What about Henry Riker?” 

“Oh, I didn’t goto Henry Riker’s. Just as I got to 
the corner of Centre Street, I met Thomas Haynes 
coming from there, and he said there was a line of 
at least fifty fellows waiting there, and one of them 
would be sure to get it. I did go to the Otis Com- 
pany, and that’s all the good it did. Tom and I both 
went.”’ 

“And how many others?” 

“Nobody else.” 

“And Tom got it?” 

Phil nodded, and the flush on his cheek deepened. 
“Well, I couldn’t help it, Uncle Jim,” he said. 
“Tom said before we went in, ‘I know that I’m 
going to get this job. I just feel it in my bones.’ 
The man took us both together and asked us a lot 
of questions, and when he got through he laughed 
and said, ‘Well, which of you kids am I going to 
give this job to?’ And Tom said, ‘To me, of course. 
I told Phil so just before I stepped into the store. 
Didn’t I, Phil?’ And of course I had to say he did. 
And when the man asked me if | didn’t feel that 
way, too, I said I didn’t expect to get it.” 

“And then did he advise you to go and join the 
navy?” asked Uncle Jim in his surprising way. 

“The navy? Why, no. Why should he send me to 
the navy”” 

Uncle Jim smiled. “ Well, not really to the navy,” 
he said whimsically ; “just to the navy yard where 
they make the flags for the navy—some to be used 
constantly, others frequently, others sometimes, 
and others only possibly—in case of going to some 
remote foreign port. But among all those hundreds 
of different flags there is not one flag of truce. If 
ever an emergency arises that calls for one, some- 
body hunts up a towel or an old shirt, and ties it to 
a stick, and hoists that. But the United States navy 
is never prepared to run up a white flag.” 

Phil’s face glowed. ‘‘Fine!”’ he cried. Then sud- 
denly he caught a glimpse of the twinkle that was 
beginning to dance in Uncle J¥n’s eyes. “Oh,” he 
stammered. “Oh—I see. You mean—that—that —” 

“That the next time I sailed out of port, I 
shouldn’t have my flag of truce quite so much in 
evidence, that’s all,”’ said Unele Jim. “People are 
likely to misunderstand those signals.” 
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BOXES 
FROM EASTER CARDS 


HEN you have received an attrac- 

W tive Easter card you sometimes 

wonder if there is nothing better to 
do with it than to bury it in a box of odds 
and ends or to let it lie about until it has 
lost its frest S and ble charm. 
Such cards can be used to make novel little 
boxes for jewelry or for hairpins. 

First buy a round paper container from 
a grocer. Then choose the prettiest Easter 
card or Easter post card that you have 
and cut from it a circle that will just fit 
into the sunken part of the cover of the 
container. Since the box will be in use all 
the year round, do not save that part of the 
ecard which contains the Easter message, 
but only the part that offers most in pic- 
torial charm and interest. Place the cut- 
out in a bowl of lukewarm water. 

Paint the raised rim of the cover, the 
lower edge of the cover and the lower 
edge of the box with enamel paint of what- 
ever shade you please. Paint well into the 
cracks and creases in the rim of the cover, 
and when the paint is quite dry cut out 
bands of soft-colored paper to fit the cover 
on the outside from the painted rim to the 
line of paint round the lower edge, and to 
fit the sides of the box on the outside from 
the lower edge of the cover to the line of 
paint round the lower edge of the box. 
Since the color of the paper will determine 
the color tone of the finished box choose a 
soft, pleasing tint. A cream-colored box 
with lavender or apple-green rim and edges, 
or a box colored soft sage green with dull 
orange trimmings is very attractive. So are 
boxes of two shades of lavender—light lav- 
ender for the box and a deeper tint for the 
trimming, with a fine line of black where 
the two tints meet. Then paste the paper 
bands smooth round the sides of the box 
and the cover. 

Take the cut-out from the water and lift 
the card away from the thin paper on which 
the picture is printed. Then place the pic- 
ture between clean blotters and press it 
dry. Cover the wrong side with smooth 
cream paste and lay that side on the sunken 
top of the box cover. Place a clean, dry 
blotter on top of the picture and, by press- 
ing the picture down firmly, smooth away 
any air bubbles that have collected under 
the surface. 

When the box is dry take a good-sized 
brush and cover the outside—picture and 
all—witi) white shellac, laid on quickly in 
a thin, even coat. 

You can make a most attractive “Dres- 
den” box by pasting bright little paper 
flowers—blue, orange, yellow, green, lav- 
ender or rose-colored—on the paper-cov- 
ered sides and top of a container, and you 
ean get charming effects with small paper 
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LINES FOR A SLEEPING ROOM 
2 
AS a garment, | put off the day 


And the cares that were mine. 
One star at my window is set 
Like a candle ashine. 


There's a wind in the room, cool and sweet, 
And it bears on its wings 


Old fragrance, and quiet and sleep, 
And. dreams of old things. 


To-day has slipped into the past 


On a journey unknown. 
Tomorrow is Gods and is safe. 
Tonight is my own. 


Like a candle my star in the west 
Burns low with its light. 


As a beautiful garment of rest 
I put on the night. 











food—entails too long-continued use of the 
nervous system, and it will bring an after- 
math of fatigue. 

Remember that sleep is the only com- 
plete rest for the nerves. In sleep the nerve 
cells and their branches repair themselves 
and get ready for new work. Without that 
reparation and preparation your nerves 
will soon be worn threadbare. Then, too, 
sleep brings relative muscular relaxation, 
a thing impossible during waking hours, 
when some muscles are always more o1 
less at work. Get at least eight hours’ sleep, 
with the windows wide open, every night. 
If you find it difficult to fall asleep, try a 
hot bath—as hot as you can comfortably 
bear it—just before you go to bed. 

Change of employment will rest -your 
nerves,—though not so thoroughly as sleep 
will,—for it calls new groups of nerve cells 
into play and lets the old ones rest. Try 
changing from mental work to physical ex- 
ercise, or the other way about. A variety of 
mental and muscular activities brings a 
high degree of working power. 

Go to every physiological function—eat- 
ing, study, exercise, and so on—with you: 
nerves rested. If you do not do that, you 
cannot properly perform any of them. 

Finally, remember that your mental out- 
look affects your nerves. If you are happy, 
energetic and interested in the life about 
you, if you have and respect a sound sense 
of right and wrong, that vigorous mentai 
condition will react on your nervous condi. 
tion and will keep it sound and strong. 

END OF SERIES. 
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TO DARN SILK STOCKINGS 


T is difficult to darn runs in silk stock- 
I ings so that the darning will scarcely 

show, but it can be done. Darning woo! 
is so different in quality from the silk used 
in silk stockings that it shows clearly when 
it is used to darn such stockings. For the 
same reason silk thread will not do. The 
best things to use are hair and ravelings 
drawn from an old silk stocking. The lon. 
gest raveling that can be drawn from the 
woof of a stocking is only eight or nine 
inches long; so if-there is much work to do 
you will probably have to rethread the 
needle a good many times. 

If the run is in the leg of the stocking, 
place it over a piece of glazed paper or 
over thin cardboard. While you darn hold 
the section in place without stretching it 
or pulling it; or tack it in place with a few 
stitches. If the run is in the foot, use adarn- 
ing egg. 

To darn a narrow run, turn the stocking 
wrong side out, thread a fine, long needle 
with a suitable raveling, moisten your 
fingers, pass them along the raveling to 








birds and butterflies, and even with little 
circles of bright-colored paper. Lined with 
clean wax paper and filled with fresh spring 
flowers the boxes make charming gifts. Or, if you 
prefer, fill them with delicious chocolates or 


bonbons. 
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A Record of Native Birds 


It is in the Girls’ Page 
for April 
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BEAUTY BASED ON HEALTH 
VI. Healthy Nerves 


EALTHY nerves are essential to good 
H general health, to strong personality and 

to attractive appearance. Persons whose 
nervous health is poor are fidgety, fretful; uncon- 
trolled and frequently stupid; their complexions 
are often poor, because the nerves that stimulate 
digestion and circulation do not work properly; 
their eyes are likely to be dull and inflamed be- 
cause their upset nerves prevent them from sleep- 
ing, and they often have unwholesome conditions 
of the hair. Those are only a few of the physical 
defects due to bad nerves. 

The only way thoroughly to understand the nerv- 
ous system, which is a highly complicated organ- 
ism, is to study its physiological structure in detail ; 
but if you have an accurate, though limited, knowl- 
edge of its function, of its chief characteristics and 
of the rules that govern its health, you will be able 
to conserve it. 

The centré of the nervous system is the brain and 
the spinal cord. The spinal cord is a thick-walled 
tube incased by the vertebr2—small bones placed 
one on top of another—and the cartilage that make 
up the backbone. The spinal cord is lined with 
white and gray matter, — nerve tissue, —through 
which runs a central canal that ends in a small 
swelling or bulb at the base of the brain. The 
same nerve tissue that lines the spinal cord is 


present in the brain, but there it is in masses of 
different size that are irregularly convoluted. The 
skull incases and protects the brain; the vertebrae 
protect the spinal cord. 

Throughout the brain and the spinal cord there 
is a dense network of nerves that connect with 
other nerves in other parts of the body. Some 
transmit to the body impulses from. the brain or 
the cord ; others transmit to the cord or the brain 
impulses from the sense organs—the eyes, the 
ears, the tongue, the skin. That connection be- 
tween the various kinds of nerves results in coér- 
dinated, or smooth and efficient, action of the body. 

The work of controlling conscious and uncon- 
scious action is divided among the various parts 
of the nervous system. Some nerves take care of 
the involuntary muscles—for example, those that 
control the breathing and the circulation of the 
bleod. Others do that and also react to stimuli 
from the outside. Those are the nerves that do the 
work when, in walking over rough ground, you 
avoid holes and stones without conscious effort. 
The holes and the stones are the stimuli that cause 
those nerves to react. 

Still other nerves are those on which you depend 
for all forms of highly specialized mental work— 
judgment, imagination, reason, and so on. Since 
they are the nerves that control original thought 
they are also the nerves that control conscious 
movement, which is the result of original thought. 

The best formula for nerve hygiene is common 
sense. Remember that you are living in exacting 
times—that there are all kinds of demands on the 
nervous system that are a constant drain on its 
strength. There are the tendencies of the day 
toward haste and energy: increased brain work, 
with its call for close, sustained attention; the cult 
of “efficiency,” with all the effort and competition 
that it entails; the demand for quick thinking in 
the business world; the confusing whirl of mere 
everyday living, with the telegraph, the telephone, 
subways and automobiles; the enlarged possibili- 
ties for intellectual life through the theatre, the 
concert hall, the art museums and the libraries; 
the high pitch of social life—athletics, entertain- 
ments, societies, clubs. If you do not choose wisely 
from that distracting collection of interests you 


For framing if desired. 


incur a considerable danger of nervous collapse; 
and even if you escape that, and suffer only from 
minor nervous disorders, you will have lost irrep- 
arably in health, in good looks and in happiness. 

In the first place, then, do not try to do every- 
thing. Choose the interests that mean the most to 
you, hold to them and let the others go. 

Avoid useless worry and strain. Some nervous 
tension is bound to come your way sooner or later. 
Save your strength for that; don’t waste it in wor- 
rying about your clothes or your social standing 
or the fact that some one has hurt your feelings. 
Those things are trifles. Get a broad, sane view of 
life and they will vanish into thin air. 

Practice relaxing. That does not mean that you 
are to loll about, napping or taking things easy 
while the rest of the family are hard at work ; but 
it is an excellent plan to lie down for half an hour 
before your dinner at night, to relax during the 
noon hour and to take a few moments at other 
times in the day to enjoy something that is amus- 
ing or inspiring. 

Use holidays to the best possible advantage. 
Get into the fresh air, rain or shine; exercise; do 
some quiet, refreshing thinking; try to meet per- 
sons with whom you haven’t been working all the 
week. Those things will help you to freshen your 
point of view about everything. 

Be hygienic in your physical life. If your work is 
sedentary, take care not to eat too much, and get 
plenty of vigorous exercise in ‘‘time.off.” But if 
your work keeps you on your feet all day, eat 
enough muscle-building food and don’t force your- 
self to exercise still more at the end of the day’s 
work, Too much exercise can be harmful as well 
as too little, because muscular action calls for a 
large expenditure of nervous energy. If your work 
requires nervous energy, be especially careful, for 
too much of that kind of effort will cause a super- 
sensitiveness of the nerve cells, so that they will 
react to stimuli that ordinarily would not affect 
them. That is what ails a person who “‘fidgets.” 

Learn to distinguish between work and over- 
work. Hard, steady mental work, done under 
hygienic conditions, will not hurt you. But “eram- 
ming” for an examination—perhaps with loss of 
sleep, lack of fresh air and failure to take proper 


straighten it and then catch up all the sev- 
ered loops before they can ravel further. 
Then put in the number of warp threads 
that are missing; if necessary, use one or two 
extra ones, sO as to cover the space well. Make 
the rows straight and keep the spaces even. When 
you have put in all the warp threads turn the stock- 
ing right side out and thread the needle again. 
This time use a hair, with the root end passed 
through the eye of the needle. Darn in the woof 
threads and run the woof darning half an inoh 
above and half an inch below the edges of the run. 
Since the hair will break if it is drawn too taut, 
and the raveling will shrink, anyway, leave both 
of them loose at the turnings, but draw them 
smooth everywhere else. 

When one missing warp thread has formed a run, 
turn the stocking wrong side out, place the edges 
of the run together and join them with a row of 
machine stitching. That will take up the broken 
part. Then turn the stocking right side out and 
with a raveling or a hair sew to it the extra mate- 
rial turned in, so that only a flat seam remains. 
It will show, but it will be strong and neat. 

Another way to mend a “single-stitch’’ run is to 
use machine stitching or backstitching. For a neat, 
strong seam, place the edges of the run togetlier 
and then catch up the loops with a row of machiie 
stitching. Phat method does not make so strong # 
darn as the other, but it shows less. 

To darn a place where several rows have begun 
to run, turn the stocking wrong side out and fill in 
the opening diagonally with ravelings, or with oue 
fine strand of darning cotton. Or first use a strand 
of darning cotton and then use ravelings. Use just 
enough cotton and ravelings and make the rows 
even. Then thread the needle with a hair, turn tlie 
stocking right side out and work parallel with the 
woof until the darn is firm and neat. 

A good way to darn a run quickly is to use & 
raveling or a single strand of darning cotton to [ill 
in the run with a zigzag stitch. For the first stitcl 
bring the needle up from the under side of fic 
material; for the next, bring itdown from the uppe! 
side. Continue as long as is necessary, catching t!'¢ 
run very near the edges. Have the thread rathe' 
loose, and when you have quite filled in the ru"! 
pull it just taut enough to draw the edges togetliv' 
For that kind of darning the stitches should be sc‘ 
about an eighth of an inch apart. 
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Over the Fence 
That’s where “Babe” 

utsthem. He made 59 
ast year, using a Louis- 


ville SLUGGER bat. 


Here is a duplicate of 

his bat, except it is made 

smaller for boys—No. 40BRJ, 

Babe Ruth, Jr., Model, 
Price $1.00 


Famous 
Sluggers 


of all time have used the 
Louisville SLUGGER bat. 
The story of their slugging 
feats, with home run record 
of Ruth and other food for 
fans, is told in the interesting bouk, 
“Famous Sluggers.” Ask for your copy 
at the store where you buy your Louis- 
ville SLUGGER, or write to 

Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 
751 So. Preston St. Louisville, Ky. 


Ask the Bat Boy-He Knows 











BvYY tools as experts do—for proved, 
Practical workaday value — and 
better your work with 


KEEN KUTTER 
PLANES 


Practical handle, ample finger- -room without 
cramping, set so your grip won’t tire you. 
Absolutely Adjustable 
Practical Screw and Lever device, to take 
mere wisp or deep bite and cut smooth and 
even. Easily set, yet locking rigidly. Never 
chatter. Clears shavings without choking. 
Blade Is Finest Steel 

Practical to resharpen blade, because its 
special tough steel is deep-tempered, and bevel 
is perfectly shaped. Sold by leading Retailers 
everywhere. 

“The recollection of QUALITY remains 

long after the PRICE is forgotten.” 

Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat.of. © —E.C. Simmons. 


Simmons Hardware Co. 
Our prices on all 


KEEN KUTTER 


TOOLS REDUCED 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly aper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
including postage fake ge to any address in the 
United States or Cana and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Omee. Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 

and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by ‘mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

e sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 

Men uscripts offered for pabliention should,in every 

se, be addressed to T iditors. A personal ai 
dress delays consider: aloe of them. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








BRONCHIECTASIS 
B trenctiat tubes, is dilatation of the 


bronchial tubes, a not uncommon affection 

especially prevalent during the past few 
years, when regpiratory diseases have been so 
rife. The cause is almost always some disease of 
the lungs or of the bronchial tubes, or some 
affection that puts a special strain on the tubes, 
as for example chronic bronchitis, broncho- 
pneumonia, consumption, influenza, whooping 
cough or the presence of a foreign body that has 
lodged somewhere in the bronchial tree. 

The dilatation may vary in shape and in size 
and may affect only a short section of the tube, 
or it may affect a long section. The disease is 
common in children as well as in adults, and it 
may even be congenital. Usually the first sign 
that arouses suspicion of bronchial dilatation in 
a person who has influenza or who is recovering 
from some respiratory disease is a noticeable 
increase in the amount of expectoration, the 
matter of which is first yellow and more or less 
frothy and which later “has a very disagreeable 
odor. The cough usually occurs in paroxysms. 
There is always an attack in the morning, and 
often turning over in bed may bring on the 
cough. When the dilatation is extensive there is 
some shortness of breath. 

When the general symptoms are present they 
are not distinctive; they consist of more or less 
fever, sometimes night sweats, loss of appetite 
and a general failure in strength. The physician 
finds the position and the extent of the dilatation 
by tapping the chest and listening. In some cases, 
especially in otherwise healthy children, a spon- 
taneous cure may take place; but ordinarily the 
best that can be expected is amelioration of 
the symptoms. The best results are obtained by 
inhaling certain balsamic oils such as eucalyptus 
and camphor, combined with creosote, by giving 
tonics with a nutritious diet and whenever pos- 
sible by living an outdoor life in a mild climate. 
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WARRANTED GENUINE 


“WF I could just once have something genuine 
in my life!” Tess cried. 
“What do you mean?” Lou Fraser asked. 

With a magnificently dramatic gesture Tess 
indicated the coat she had just discarded. “That 
for an example! It was sold as near seal! I am 
convinced that it is much nearer rabbit. And my 
skirt is near silk, and my shoes near leather, and 
my collar near lace. Ugh, how I hate it! If I 
could only have real things for one magic hour.’ 

“T saw Gertrude West last Friday,” said Lou. 
“She’s got to go to the hospital next week, and 
she is frightened half to death.” 

Tess’s interest was quick. “Poor thing! I can 
sympathize. I know how near I came to slump- 
ing when I had appendicitis.” 

“Carrie Desmond is going abroad,” Lou con- 
tinued. “I believe she’s going round the world.” 

“Isn’t she lucky? She always has what she 
wants. Oh, think of it, Lou—to see Greece and 
Rome and Jerusalem!” 

“She won’t see them,” Lou returned quietly. 

“Won’t see them! What do you mean?” 

“She’s never learned to see. If Carrie Des- 
mond stays in Rome a year she won’t see a thing 
except the hotels she stays in and the titled 
people she can contrive to meet.” 

“Anything else?” 

“Yes. Georgina Mondell is going with her. 
Georgina is going because she can’t get along 
with her family and hasn’t any friends. She never 
has learned how to make friends.” 

“Um,” Tess replied noncommittally. 

“TJ think that grit and interest in life and the 
ability to make and hold friends are pretty good 
substitutes for sables and leather and lace.” 

“But you don’t have to be poor to be plucky 
or to have friends,” Tess objected. 

“True, O Socrates! Do you mean that you'd 
like all the good things of life for yourself?” 

“You read me much more kindly than I de- 
serve, my dear,” Tess declared with emphasis. 
“There, I’ve stopped grumbling.” 
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able wearing qualities. 
make Holeproof a luxury at the price of 





Elegant, lustrous appearance and fine texture 


as the hose of style and 
it is famous for its remark- 
Moderate prices 


it for all of the family. 


Offered in Pure Silk, Silk Faced and Luster- 


n, women and children. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Ontario 


© H. H. Co. 
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Just the Blouse 


“a Real Boy Wants ! 





First, it fits right—no uncomfortable 
tightness atany point. Second, it’s neat 
looking—the patterns are always snap- 
py and up-to-date. Third, it’s strong— 
both in the seams and the material. You 
can have khaki for camping and sports, 
blue for work, and attractive light 
colors for dress-up. Made with military 
collar—with or without links. 


HON OR BRIGHT 


Boys’ Shirts, Blouses and Play Suits 


Show this advertisement to your Mother—tell her “Honor Bright” Shirts and 
Blouses are what you want. She will also be interested 
in Honor Bright Play Suits for the little folks. 


Get a Boys’ Handbook Free! 


Tells you how to trap rabbits alive, how to 
makea kite, build a cabin, tell north with- 
out a compass and lots of other valuable out- 
door dope. 

How to Get It—Every boy who sends us six tags 
from Honor Bright Boys’ Blouses or Shirts gets this fine 

free. Mail coupon w for your ef tag. Then ask 
Mother to go with you to the store and help you pick 
out some Honor Bright Shirts or Blouses with tags. All 
it takes is five tags more. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


1 Write for Free Tag! 


Mother buys my clothes at 
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Dept. 31 212 West Monroe St., Chicago, oe 


Please send me free tag. I want to save t 


I and get a free ee con of the 100-page Honor Brig t 


Name. 
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160 THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY March 16, 1922 
e wa came naphtha soap with its ability to wash clothes 


quickly without rubbing and boiling. 


——. ) After that- 


3 z AUN DRY came white laundry soap with its assurance of greater 


Ae SOAP safety to fabrics and hands. 


And then- 


came P and G The White Naphtha Soap combining 
in one cake the time and /abor-saving features of naph- 
tha soap, and the Aarmless action of the finest white 
laundry soap. 























Not merely a white laundry soap; 
é Not merely a naphtha soap; 
? But the best features of both, combined. 









Because it gives housekeepers the two things they all desire in 
laundry soap—SPEED and SAFETY —at a price that makes it 
a wonderful value, P and G The White Naphtha Soap is used 


in more homes than any other Jaundry soap in America. 
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